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ABSTRACT 


NARRATIVE STUDY TO ACHIEVE ACTS OF COMPASSION IN 
AFRICAN-AMERICAN CHURCH MEMBERS TOWARDS 
LOCAL KOREAN-AMERICAN BUSINESS OWNERS 


by 
Grace Oh 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentor 


Frank Billman, DMin 


The context for this qualitative study was Englewood-Rust United Methodist Church 
(ERUMC), an African-American church in southside Chicago, Illinois, with a small 
attendance of mostly elderly members. The problem addressed was the long-term racial 
prejudice and conflict between the ERUMC members and the local Korean-American 
small business owners (KASBO). The hypothesis was that leading ERUMC participants 
through a study that specifically compare African-American and Korean-American 
suffering would result in the Holy Spirit leading ERUMC participants towards simple 
acts of compassion towards the KASBO. The results confirmed ERUMC acted towards 


KASBO in compassionate ways that demonstrate steps towards reconciliation. 
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12 
INTRODUCTION 


This Doctor of Ministry (DMin) project derived from the following questions: 
Why is it so hard for people to experience loving relationships with each other? Why can 
they not forgive and live in peace with others, as demonstrated by God? What are the 
obstacles that stop people from opening their hearts to each other and stop them from 
repairing broken relationships? The presenting example were members of Englewood- 
Rust United Methodist Church (ERUMC) in the southside of Chicago, Illinois, who 
experience racial prejudice and conflict with the local Korean-American small business 
owners (KASBO). How can ERUMC be reconciled with KASBO, who take advantage of 
them? 

The hypothesis is that ERUMC participants, engaged in a biblical narrative study 
that guides and trains ERUMC participants to compare African-Americans' suffering 
with the suffering of the Korean people from a biblical perspective, will have measurably 
changed attitudes towards KASBO, resulting in Holy Spirit led acts of compassion 
towards KASBO. The project will measure the attitudes and actions of the ERUMC 
towards the KASBO before and after the study. 

This project aims to teach participants how to witness the supernatural work of 
God. Forgiving abusers is hard. However, this project is an open door for ERUMC 
members to connect with KASBO in a Christian manner. Forgiving and making peace 
with KASBO is possible with Divine intervention. Ultimately, the project advances the 
ERUMC members because they encounter the supernatural. They witness God’s work 


through their small gestures, in their daily lives, and a large setting like a church and the 
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community. ERUMC members will develop a greater need and desire for God's 
supernatural work since they will learn how to face and manage racism and the abuser. 
This study aims to seek supernatural ways of forgiveness and reconciliation 
between African-Americans and the local Korean small business owners in the 
Englewood community on the Southside of Chicago, IL. The tension between the two 
groups started when the Korean immigrants opened their businesses of beauty supply, 
clothing, and general merchandise stores in the Englewood community. The KASBO feel 
that their lives and businesses are in jeopardy because of the frequent burglaries they 
have experienced by African-Americans in the community. On the other hand, African- 
Americans experience different negative experiences with local KASBOs. KASBOs 
judge the whole African-American community from their businesses’ experiences, but 
clearly, many African-Americans also feel the local KASBOs have mistreated them. 
Moreover, some African-Americans feel this is unjust. The local KASBOs do not share 
their wealth with the Englewood community because they take their business revenue 
from the Englewood community to the north suburban areas. African-Americans’ 
bitterness and hatred have accumulated over the years; therefore, their relationship is now 
characterized by antagonism toward each other and racism. Nonetheless, people in the 
Englewood community and some members of the Englewood-Rust United Methodist 
Church feel the whole situation victimizes them and that things must change. 
African-Americans and the local KASBOs should not continue to live in the same 
community with the tension. God created them in His good image, and they should be 
able to live in harmony. However, they broke their relationship because of their difficult 


circumstances and limited perspectives. However, it is still possible for both groups to 
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recognize their shared humanity and come together as a loving community. God is 
powerful and loving. God does not leave them broken but instead brings us all together as 
a loving body. All they need to do is open the door for God, who is working in 
supernatural ways. Thus, this study is the door to experience the supernatural way of 
forgiveness and reconciliation between African-Americans and the local KASBOs. 

The synergy chapter (one) provides an opportunity to discuss the hope of 
forgiveness and reconciliation by the grace of God. Englewood-Rust UMC has a 
powerful history. It shows how God has been supernaturally involved in the church's 
success and their excellent work for the community's people. The church is now ina 
vulnerable position, however. They face multiple challenges such as declining numbers 
in membership, lack of finances, and the rising cost of maintaining an old building. Also, 
the church locates in one of the lowest income areas in Chicago. The church faces 
escalating violence, poverty, substandard and poor housing, inadequate education, and 
health issues. It is hard for them to find a bright future from the present situation. Most of 
all, some of the members had painful experiences with the local KASBOs due to racism 
and prejudice against African-Americans. 

God has been involved with and has done mighty works through Englewood-Rust 
UMC. Englewood-Rust UMC has been the light for the people during the heights of 
racism in the 1960s. The church overcame this by accepting the first black man as a 
church member while the church was an all-white Caucasian church. Even though it is a 
small congregant church, Englewood-Rust UMC can be a door for the local KASBOs to 


experience the grace of God again by forgiveness and reconciliation. 
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In the biblical foundation chapter (two), the story of Naaman (2 Kings 5:1-19) 


provides a mirror through which we may witness the supernatural work of God in 
working through the marginalized. In the story, Naaman is depicted as a man with power 
and wealth but suffering from a severe disease. On the other hand, an unnamed little 
slave girl is powerless and marginalized but believed God had the power to do anything. 
The little slave girl suggested to Naaman that he see the prophet to heal his disease. 
Naaman disputed the treatment when the prophet asked him to do unusual things that 
Naaman considered offensive. The lesson of the biblical foundation chapter is that God 
works in unexpected ways. For example, God speaks through a person who is not 
powerful or educated but comes to a weak, vulnerable person like a little slave girl. 

The understanding and application of Naaman’s experience with the young girl are that 
Englewood-Rust UMC is a marginalized and vulnerable group who may similarly reach 
out to the local KASBOs and experience God’s work in an unusual way. From the 
biblical foundation chapter, Englewood-Rust UMC is a path to experience forgiveness 
and reconciliation with the local KASBOs. 

The historical foundation chapter (three) focuses on Azusa Street's Pentecostal 
history and William J. Seymour. The history of Azusa Street is very much related to 
Englewood-Rust UMC, where they too can experience forgiveness and reconciliation 
through the power of the Holy Spirit. The Holy Spirit used William Seymour to 
transform the church and its members. William Seymour, an uneducated, poor African- 
American, lived during the time of The Ku Klux Klan and Jim Crow Laws. He 
experienced racism in every corner of his life. However, the Holy Spirit anointed him and 


became a man with a vision. He changed the lives and the community by praying and 
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loving his white neighbors to defeat racism and hatred. People could not deny the Holy 


Spirit's work in William Seymour and the Pentecostal movement on Azusa Street. 
Englewood-Rust UMC can overcome racism and hatred with the local KASBOs through 
prayer by the same token. Prayer is a powerful tool by which Englewood-Rust UMC can 
witness forgiveness and reconciliation with the local KASBOs. 

Forgiveness and reconciliation are tough things to do unless you give a good 
reason. The theological foundation chapter (four) leads Englewood-Rust UMC to forgive 
and reconcile with the local KASBOs by highlighting Black Theology. Jesus never 
fought against those who offended him; instead, he prayed and reached out to them. The 
Englewood-Rust UMC has experienced similar wounds. In that sense, Englewood-Rust 
UMC can relate themselves to Jesus, who suffered due to injustice. Jesus’ pain and 
suffering were not meaningless because he saved the world and restored the relationship 
between God and humans. Thus, Englewood-Rust UMC can experience forgiveness and 
reconciliation with the local KASBOs in the same manner as to how Jesus demonstrated 
his pain and suffering turned them into His supernatural work. 

These arguments and this discussion of forgiveness and reconciliation as Christian 
terms develop in these papers by comparing the Korean theological concept of “Han.” 
Han is a Korean theological word that depicts the deep wounds of the unjust and 
injustice. Jesus’ story is full of Han. Jesus was not a wealthy or societally privileged in 
his life. He, too, lived under a system of oppression and was marginalized. Jesus took and 
withstood the humiliation upon himself so that he could bring us to God’s presence and 
restore our relationship with Him. Therefore, Jesus’ suffering brought reconciliation 


between the Divine and sinners because there is no forgiveness without paying dues. The 
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Englewood-Rust UMC has been mistreated by the local KASBOs and by society. 


Nevertheless, Englewood-Rust UMC can relate to Jesus. Thus they can empower others 
and make changes in their lives as well as transform the community. The Englewood- 
Rust UMC can reach out to the local KASBOs and engage with them under this 
theological framework. 

The interdisciplinary chapter (five) explores the concepts of forgiveness and 
reconciliation in the Social Sciences. To forgive and reconcile is very difficult because 
there are pain and suffering involved. Feelings of anger and bitterness are not healthy; 
they prevent sufferers from living a happy life. However, justice is not served if nothing 
changes for the victim. Traditionally, in the pursuit of justice, one focused on the crime 
and the offender's punishment, but the victim cannot be free from the damage done by the 
offender. Therefore, traditional justice is not effective in ERUMC. Restorative justice is 
another system that focuses on those who have been victimized. Restorative justice 
involves engagement between offender and victim. It encourages the offender, the victim, 
and the community to come together to discuss and understand perspectives from each 
side. Restorative justice is significant since it is an inclusive and collaborative process. 
Restorative justice is appropriate for the Englewood-Rust UMC since it focuses on the 
local church and its needs. Also, forgiveness and reconciliation require action. The 
Englewood-Rust UMC can reach out and be open to the local KASBOs so that they all 
can experience forgiveness and reconciliation. Forgiveness releases power, and power 
comes from God. Restorative justice is a door for the Holy Spirit to work in a 


supernatural way. 
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God can do all things. He can help people to forgive and restore their 


relationships. Forgiveness and reconciliation are the doors to experience God’s 
supernatural ways and workings. Thus, the Englewood-Rust UMC needs to open 
themselves and prepare for God’s supernatural work. From this study, the Christian 
history, scriptures, Christ’s suffering, and resurrection proved God works in all times and 
places. To be a vessel of God, the Englewood-Rust UMC will transform the world as 
they become Disciples of Christ and bring justice to the Englewood community. 

Forgiving the perpetrators and showing compassionate action toward them is the 
most challenging element to experience, yet it is possible when the supernatural work of 
God orchestrates and intervenes. Chapter six presents the project implementation and the 
outcome of the hypothesis. The project facilitated the participants to experience God's 
supernatural work by studying the Han theology; understanding human suffering and 
pain to heal the broken relationship. Seven participants faithfully finished the project. The 
project was formatted in eight weeks of group participation using three Old and one New 
Testament Bible studies, viewing four video clips for a deeper understanding of the 
human suffering and pain to be able to heal the broken relationship. 

The project implementation outcome is the collection of pre-and post-surveys, 
class assignments, notes from group discussions, personal journals, and post-class 
interviews. After the project, the participants saw God's supernatural work by witnessing 
their spiritual advancement, increasing their fruit of the Spirit, and finding themselves 
transformed because they gained compassion toward the Korean-American small 
business owners. Therefore, the participants found empathy. They showed compassionate 


acts toward the KASBO. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


Forgiveness and reconciliation are the most important values for Christians and 
the church. God loves humans and seeks an intimate relationship with us even though 
man once fell away from God and broke that relationship with God. Thus, did He send 
His only begotten Son to restore that relationship with the man and offer him true 
redemption? Just as God forgives us, we must follow His example and forgive others for 
their wrongdoing against us. This is the reason why Jesus commands us to leave our gift 
in front of the altar and go and be reconciled with those who are against us. Only then 
may we come and offer our gift to Him (Mt. 5:24). 

The local Korean-American small business owners (KASBO) and Englewood- 
Rust United Methodist Church (ERUMC) must likewise forgive and reconcile with each 
other before leaving their gifts. Both groups feel victimized by the other and suffer 
physically, economically, and spiritually because of this burden of racism. These two 
groups must forgive, reconcile, and learn to love each other and themselves again to enter 
into a closer relationship with God. Thus, the purposes of this chapter are to 1) examine 
the painful histories of these two groups, 2) show how racism and prejudice affect this 
conflict, 3) share the power of forgiveness and reconciliation of the Holy Spirit from 
experience, and 4) identify potential strategies of forgiveness and reconciliation between 
the two groups. Ultimately, this chapter provides a plan for ERUMC to experience God’s 
supernatural work so that they can reach out to the local Korean-American business 


owners to offer reconciliation and achieve self-empowerment as one body of Christ. 
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Understanding the African-American’s Pain 

My current ministry setting is within the ERUMC. This position grants me an 
inside perspective to the community as I witness the church’s struggles, many of which 
derive from the history of deprivation in the area. The church became one body when the 
Englewood United Methodist Church and Rust Memorial United Methodist Church 
merged in 2013. Both churches have a long history and vibrant ministry and now serve 
one of the most deprived locations in the South Side of Chicago. First, the church faces 
serious financial challenges. Englewood was the second central business district in 
Chicago, but this changed after World War II and the second great migration of African- 
Americans into the area. 

Consequently, most major businesses pulled out and moved to the northern 
suburbs. The exit of businesses from the area caused a great deal of stress to the 
community, economic deprivation, and high unemployment rates, and Englewood has 
never recovered. As the data shows in the census report below, the household income in 
Englewood is well below the poverty level for the state of Illinois, and 47 percent of 
children under the age of eighteen live in poverty.! 

The daily stresses and challenges that such poverty brings can be seen everywhere 
in Englewood. Driving through Englewood, one sees boarded up houses everywhere, 
some abandoned by their owners or shut up as crime scenes, but many more still 
inhabited even though they have no electricity, gas, or water. These are the visible 


symptoms of spiritual death in the individuals who live in the area and deep segregation 


' “Chicago City (South)--Chicago Lawn, Englewood/West Englewood and Greater Grand 
Crossing PUMA, IL,” Census Reporter, accessed November 9, 2017, 
https://censusreporter.org/profiles/79500US 1703528-chicago-city-south-chicago-lawn-englewoodwest- 
englewood-greater-grand-crossing-puma-il/. 
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in the community. As the majority of those living in these houses are not the Korean 
business owners who remain in Englewood, but are the poorer members of my ministry. 
For instance, One of the male church members lived in an abandoned house like those 
described above. His grandmother raised him until she died. After that, he was forced to 
do what was necessary to survive; living in an abandoned house was not a choice for him. 
He worked a minimum wage job and suffered from depression. Unfortunately, many 
others in the church have no choice but to live this way. 

As is often the case in economically deprived areas, the Englewood community 
also struggles with crime and violent crime. A WGN-TV news report from the year 2013 
said, “Englewood is one of the toughest neighborhoods around the city of Chicago. The 
crime risk in Englewood is sixty percent higher than the national average.” Englewood 
consistently ranks as one of the most dangerous neighborhoods in the city.” 

Gang violence is also a known issue in Englewood. Sergeant Sebastian from 
Englewood District Seven said on WGN News that gang members as young as twelve 
and thirteen-years-old are out on the street at 2:00, 3:00, and 4:00 am. Unlike most other 
parts of Chicago, Englewood is still awake and dangerous at 2:00 am. The Chicago 


Tribune wrote, “In 2016, the Englewood district logged 86 homicides.* Locating guns 


> Mark Suppelsa, “It’s Englewood: Twelve Hours in One of Chicago’s Most Dangerous 
Neighborhoods,” WGN, accessed November 19, 2017, http://wgntv.com/2013/08/25/its-englewood-12- 
hours-in-one-of-chicagos-most-dangerous-neighborhoods/. 


3 “Englewood,” Point2 Homes, accessed November 19, 2017, 
https://www.point2homes.com/US/Neighborhood/IL/Chicago/Englewood.Demographics.html. 


4 Elvia Malagon, “Open House Chicago Offers a Look at Englewood — Beyond the Crime,” 
Chicago Tribune, accessed October 13, 2017, http://www.chicagotribune.com/news/local/breaking/ct-met- 
open-house-neighborhoods-20171012-story.html. 
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under porches or bushes is not hard for police officers like Sergeant Sebastian.* One 16- 
year-old teenager lost his five friends from the gun violence. He says, “He is tired of 
going to funerals.’’° The high incidence of crime, violence, and death is therefore another 
source of suffering for the people in Englewood and is yet another obstacle to building a 
spiritually and emotionally healthy community. 

These issues are particularly harmful to children's well-being in Englewood, and 
there are many broken families in the area. One church member adopted her two 
grandchildren as her daughter because her daughter got killed due to gun violence on the 
street. Many grandparents raise their grandchildren children in Englewood because the 
children's parents got killed or are in prison. 

Outside of the family, children’s education has been affected by poverty in 
Englewood. My daughter is an elementary school teacher near this community who does 
not see much hope for Englewood's children because of the destruction of the social 
system. In addition to the public-school system failing, she discovered that many children 
receive neither care nor discipline at home. She visited one of the student’s home and 
found that the student’s father had abandoned the family. Moreover, the student's mother 
had developed alcoholism in a failed attempt to cope. Education is a human right, but 
children in Englewood are disadvantaged because of low education funded. It is hard to 
imagine how a child can expect to learn or even focus on the school that this right denied. 


African-Americans throughout the country have faced these types of social issues for 


> Suppelsa, “It’s Englewood,” accessed November 19, 2017, http://wgntv.com/2013/08/25/its- 
englewood- 12-hours-in-one-of-chicagos-most-dangerous-neighborhoods/. 


© Malagon, “Open House Chicago Offers a Look at Englewood,” accessed October 13, 2017, 
http://www.chicagotribune.com/news/local/breaking/ct-met-open-house-neighborhoods-20171012- 
story.html. 
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generations, and these injustices continue to cause deep pain in the Englewood 


community and the ERUMC. 


Understanding the Korean-American’s Pain 

Many South Koreans left Korea to pursue their American dream idea after the 
1965 Immigration and Nationality Act passed. The first generation of Koreans here 
became small merchants after they faced limited opportunities in the labor market.’ In his 
book On My Own, author, In-Jin Yoon says, “The Korean-American showed the highest 
rate of self-employment among seventeen groups that arrived in the United States 
between 1970 and 1980.”8 Most Korean-American small businesses relied heavily on 
family labor to reduce wages, operating costs, and employee shoplifting.” The Korean- 
American small business owners worked hard to fulfill their American dream and 
maintain their lifestyle. 

Like many immigrant communities, Koreans face challenges like language 
barriers, culture shock, and racism from other ethnic groups. Additionally, many Korean- 
Americans struggled with identity crises after they lived in America for a while, owing to 
their strong nationality. Dr. Andrew Sung Park is a Korean theologian and a theology 
professor at United Theological Seminary in Dayton, Ohio. His book, Racial Conflict, 
and Healing: An Asian-American Theological Perspective, has portrayed Korean- 


American’s identity struggles. Dr. Park writes, 


7TIn-Jin Yoon, On My Own: Korean Businesses and Race Relations in America (Chicago, IL: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1997), 11. 


8 Yoon, On My Own, 11-12. 


? Yoon, On My Own, 159. 
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First-generation Korean-Americans who have lived in this country for a long time 

usually undergo an identity crisis, especially if they return to visit Korea. They 

realize that they are neither fully Koreans nor entirely Americans. And most 

second-generation Korean-Americans experience role-confusion at home, in 

schools, and in society. !° 
Tensions between African-American and Korean-American communities grew 
dramatically after the Los Angeles Riots of 1992. The African-American community was 
furious after the light sentencing of Soon Ja Du for murdering a young black girl, Latasha 
Harlins, who was shoplifting at her store. At this time, the African-American community 
also saw four police officers declared innocent at the trial for the beating of Rodney 
King.!! It brought public attention to racism and brutality within the Los Angeles Police 
Department. The public’s anger and frustration (especially in the black community) 
escalated, and they rioted. This incident dominated the news and media and helped feed 
the fire of the already tense relations between Korean and African-American 
communities. Kwang Chung Kim writes that “Media on television was the key to the 
catastrophic collapse of relations between L.A.’s black and Korean communities.” ” 

The riot positioned the minorities against each other and made them all victims of 
racism. The riot was one of the most painful episodes in the United States’ history. It all 
stems from how ethnic minorities face extra challenges and prejudice in pursuit of health, 


happiness, and the American dream. This riot, in particular, deepened the divide between 


the African-American and Korean immigrant communities. This divide continues at least 


‘0 Andrew Sung Park, Racial Conflict and Healing: An Asian-American Theological Perspective 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock, 2009), 38. 


'! Kwang Chung Kim, Koreans in the Hood: Conflict with African Americans (Baltimore, MD: 
Johns Hopkins University Press, 1999), 75. 


2 Kim, Koreans in the Hood, 75. 
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partly because of a lack of attention and scholarly research into the nature of this conflict. 
Worst of all, Yoon says in his book that “Many existing studies based on indirect or 
conjectural evidence collected from the media or other popular portrayals of 
minorities.” !? Unfortunately, racism is not the only struggle between the two ethnic 
groups. Yoon says the Korean-Black conflict is more than prejudice, language barriers, 
and cultural differences. It is a complex social phenomenon composed of multiple 
personal and psychological dimensions.'* Therefore, the church is uniquely placed to try 
and address the complex nature of this divide and unite these communities in one body 
under Christ. 
Ministry Challenges 

Currently, my greatest challenge is dealing with rejection from both my Korean- 
American community and my ministry setting in the African-American church. Even my 
family and friends grew furious when they discovered that I decided to serve as pastor for 
a church in Englewood. They are first concerned about my safety since the church locates 
in the city's most violent area. However, they also felt betrayed because I chose to defend 
and justify African-Americans' attitude and behavior in the area as symptomatic of 
economic deprivation and racism. Several of my close friends and my brother-in-law who 
used to own small businesses in Englewood did not hesitate to tell me about their 
negative experiences with African-Americans. They see black people as deceitful, lazy, 
and uneducated without understanding the history and systemic oppression that has 


caused much of this stereotype. My brother-in-law used to employ black people but fired 


'3-Yoon, On My Own, 175. 


4 Yoon, On My Own, 195. 
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most of them as he believed them to be dishonest and undependable. Many of the black 


people whom he may have employed, however, tell a different story of their experience 
with Korean business owners. 

A man from the church currently works for a Korean business owner in 
Englewood. He is a very faithful Christian who takes his responsibilities seriously. 
However, he told me of his experiences with the Korean local business owner who 
disrespected him at work. There were times where the Korean owner verbally abused 
him. Understandably, these actions angered him as he feels the Korean local business 
owner has prejudice toward all black people. 

My friends do not understand how I support the African-Americans whom they 
believe cause harm to local Korean-American business owners, my people. I find it sad 
and stressful to justify my purpose at Englewood to them, especially so when they cannot 
look past their prejudices. Simultaneously, I find it difficult to justify to my church 
members why my own people treat African-Americans poorly. It is painful for me to be 
stretched between these two groups of people I care about dearly. Even so, I believe God 
has led me to Englewood-Rust United Methodist Church with a special purpose; nothing 


is a coincidence for the Children of God. 


Call to Englewood-Rust United Methodist Church 

The Holy Spirit has led every step of my life. Initially, my journey was broken, 
painful, and hopeless. My father married my mother after his first wife died. My father 
had three children from his previous marriage; I was the firstborn of my mother. Sadly, 


my painful and miserable life started at age five when my mother left. She could not take 
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my father’s abuse. I learned what it feels to be abandoned. I learned how it felt to be a 
hungry and angry child. As bad as those times were, things got even worse. God led me 
to America at age fifteen. I hoped my life would get better as I moved to the land of the 
American dream, where I reunited with my father after many years of separation from 
him. Unfortunately, we did not get along well because I was a bitter and rebellious 
teenager and my father was a tyrant. I became a victim of his physical abuse and grew 
unhealthy in body and spirit. 

I hated the world as much as I hated my father, not least because of the language 
barrier and racist attitudes I had to bear every day. I was lost and did not understand the 
students at the American high school I attended. I was often bullied in school because I 
could not speak English. Kids made fun of me because I did not know the rules of the 
games we played in the gym, and I received no support from my teachers. I hated being 
Korean in America. I hated the white kids in the classroom who targeted me, and I 
despised the teachers who ignored me. I grew to hate America, but I also began to hear 
unpleasant stories from Korean church members who owned businesses on the South 
Side of Chicago, where a mostly black population dominated. These stories were about 
black men who broke into businesses and robbed their businesses. Occasionally, I heard 
that these men would put guns to my church family heads for cash. Through these 
second-hand reports, I began to imagine that all black men were dangerous people, not to 
be approached by myself or anyone in my church family who looked like me. 

I grew even more bitter toward black men when my immediate family members 
were victims of crime at the hands of black criminals. One day, two black men attacked 


my father and sister on their way to the post office, breaking my sister’s arm when they 
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beat her with a baseball bat. My father was also a victim of the 1992 LA Riots. He owned 


a convenience store in Los Angeles that caught fire during the riots. He tried to acquire 
funds from a bank to regain his losses, but on the way to his appointment, he had a car 
accident; thus, he was paralyzed. He lived in a vegetative state for almost six years before 
he passed away. The image of the unknown black man who set fire to his store in my 
imagination was burned in my mind, but God had a special plan beyond my will. The 
Holy Spirit led me on a powerful journey and allowed me to experience forgiveness and 


reconciliation and finally shed my childhood prejudices and hatred. 


Journey to Power 

Even as my parents abandoned me to a world of rejection and bitterness, God 
never abandoned me, but instead, the Holy Spirit took me to a wonderful new world. 
After being in a very lonely place for a long time, I encountered the Holy Spirit on 
Friday, October 17, 1980. I heard how much God loved me and that His Son, Jesus 
Christ, was willing to die for my new life. The love of God overwhelmed me, and I 
embraced it completely. I walked closely with the Holy Spirit, and ever since, my view of 
life has changed. As my relationship with the Holy Spirit grows closer and deepens, my 
pain becomes a stronger motivating force. This tool allows me to connect and embrace 
people who are suffering similar agony. I realize now that the more I connect with those 
in pain, the more I experience the grace of God. One time I asked God where He was 
when my father had beaten me, and God replied that He was within me and that He too 


suffered in my torment. 
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A door opened to a more incredible world once I experienced forgiveness and 
reconciliation from the Holy Spirit. God confronted me during the His United Body!> 
conference in Chicago in 2001. God asked me to forgive and reconcile with my father so 
that I might experience His blessing. It was tough to make peace with my father because 
forgiving him felt like I was diminishing my inner strength. He was a miserable man and, 
in my youth, I rebelled against him with all my strength. He failed me as a father and beat 
me when I rebelled against him. I could tell he was unhappy with himself, and the Holy 
Spirit gently showed me and taught me to feel the pain he bore because of his broken 
family; that he had no guidance from any good role models. His parents abandoned him 
when he was eleven-years-old, and he lived in a fearful environment during the Korean 
War. He was a wounded spirit and a victim of evil. He was broken as much as I was. 
Once the Holy Spirit revealed my father’s pain and suffering, I had to visit his grave. It 
would be the first time since he passed ten years prior. I asked him to forgive me and 
offered him to be at peace finally. 

After I let go of this anger and bitterness toward my father and both offered and 
received forgiveness, I felt a sense of peace I had never felt before. In John 14:27 we 
read, “Peace I leave with you; my peace I give you. I do not give to you as the world 
gives. Do not let your hearts be troubled and do not be afraid” — these words always call 
to my mind the memory of that day. I found spiritual healing that day, but my physical 
health also began to improve almost immediately. I used to suffer from ulcers and 


heartburn for years. None of the physicians I saw could find the cause of this pain. I tried 


'S His United Body (HUB) is a network of people from various Christian faiths. HUB ministry 
facilitates revival conference. Many anointed Christian speakers like Beni Johnson, Bruce Van Natta, Heidi 
Baker, and Randy Clark were the speakers in the past. 
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to manage this physical pain through my diet as no medicine ever healed this sickness — 
not until I surrendered to the voice of the Holy Spirit and forgave and reconciled with my 
father. It was a miracle to me and others who knew how I suffered from my stomach 
pain. My perspective and attitude about life changed from a destructive mindset to a 
peaceful one. 

It was then that my life goals expanded from merely wanting to live as an 
individual to want to serve a greater community beyond me. God led me to become a 
minister beyond my Korean home church, and He showed me a vision of black youth 
walking on the street like zombies. I could not comprehend what the vision meant, so I 
decided to build a black youth center on the South Side of Chicago in 2007 after years of 
seeing this vision. I believed that God asked me to serve and help black youth, but I was 
wrong about serving His will. I lost 200,000 dollars a few months from the attempt and 
felt hurt after losing all my assets, and even grew bitter towards God for not helping me 
act upon the vision He had shown me. I cried out to God, asking why He was not 
supporting me in executing my plan. He responded that He would do it His way, not my 
way. 

The Holy Spirit prepared me for ministry through my education. I finished my 
Bachelor of Arts in Religion from Elmhurst College after dropping out from college 
twenty-five years earlier. After finishing my degree, I went to Garrett Evangelical 
Theological Seminary to earn a Master of Divinity degree. I completed the five units of 
Clinical Pastoral Education (CPE), and the program trained me to understand the role of 


my pain in life’s journey. Every life story is precious, whether good or sad, because it is 
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part of God’s story. I learned that God is closely involved in every life story, and we, 


therefore, cannot take anything lightly. My ministry context became bigger after CPE. 

The Holy Spirit led me to seek broader forgiveness and reconciliation with others. 
I met a black man during the chaplaincy at Elmhurst Memorial Hospital. He called me 
the night before his open-heart surgery. While I offered him pastoral care, I heard and 
began to understand his life story in context with the painful relationship between 
African-Americans and Korean-American business owners in the South Side of Chicago. 
He was a social worker in the South Side, where many black people lived. He was 
leading a movement among his local community to boycott and not patronize Korean- 
owned stores. He argued that the Korean owners in the area were directly responsible for 
more profound social segregation because the Koreans took their income to the northern 
suburbs rather than re-investing or sharing their income with the local community. In his 
view, the black community suffered more due to economic deprivation, and he believed 
that Koreans were the leading cause of this, or at least did nothing to address this 
suffering. He said, “Privilege is God’s blessing, and it should share with the needy. If 
privilege does not share with others, it becomes evil.” His statement conflicted with my 
experience with African-Americans in the past, but I could not argue with him. An 
uncomfortable feeling and guilt regarding my former feelings followed me and further 
studied African-American history. I took extra courses on African-American history and 
their ministry setting at the seminary. The more I learned about the struggle of African- 
Americans throughout, the more my calling became clear. 

Even in situations such as those faced by Englewood, forgiveness, and 


reconciliation are never impossible. Brenda Salter McNeil and Rick Richardson quote 
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Billy Graham in their book, The Heart of Racial Justice: How Soul Change Leads to 


Social Change: “Racial and ethnic hostility is the foremost social problem facing our 
world today. From the systematic horror of ethnic cleansing in Bosnia to the random 
violence ravaging our inner cities, our world seems caught up in a tidal wave of racial 
and ethnic tension. This hostility threatens the very foundations of modern society.”!® 
Self-interest and indifference to others’ suffering lead directly to this violence and racial 
hatred. However, by embracing and understanding others' pain and wounds, one can 
begin to forgive and reconcile. In other words, I have been blessed for having witnessed 


and experienced two cultures. God has led me to a unique setting where I can begin to 


share his powerful blessing of forgiveness and reconciliation through my church ministry. 


The Church’s Strengths 

ERUMC opened their arms widely to me when I came to them. There are always 
at least thirty-five worshippers on Sundays, but their ministry includes more than one 
hundred. They are disciplined and motivated to bring the community together and offer a 
compassionate ministry. Strong leadership has been a characteristic of the church since 
its foundation. In the past, the church sent off twenty-six ministers into various ministries 
throughout the Northern Illinois Conference. Bishop Charles W. Jordan, two District 
Superintendents, Darneather Murph-Heath, and Jacques Conway, are proud to say they 
were Rust Memorial UMC members. Currently, there are nine certified lay ministers 
among the thirty-five Sunday worshippers. The nine certified lay ministers are teaching, 
preaching, and performing outreach beyond their boundaries. 


‘6 Brenda Salter McNeil and Rick Richardson, The Heart of Racial Justice: How Soul Change 
Leads to Social Change (Downers Grove, IL: IVP Books, 2009), 19. 
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As mentioned above, ERUMC is the result of two churches merging because both 


individually struggled with limited financial resources and declining memberships. Both 
churches endured their struggles and desired to serve people and the community 
faithfully. They have long managed a food pantry and served meals to the public. The 
church has been home for many people, and the church’s love of God and His people can 
be seen in all their actions as they strive to bring people into the Kingdom of God. They 
put every effort into building a healthy church to glorify God. We, therefore, have 
wonderful tools and strengths in our mission to bring goodness to the community and 


witness the gospel through forgiveness and reconciliation. 


Why Are Forgiveness and Reconciliation Necessary? 

Racism still exists in America. Asian-Americans are experiencing hatred and 
resentment because of their economic and educational success.'’ Forgiveness and 
reconciliation are not easy, but the Gospel teaches us that they are required for Christian 
lives and relationships and are fundamental for fulfillment for the Children of God. 
Reconciliation is one of the central messages of the Gospel, and it is how we may heal 
our people and our nation. Alan Paton says, “When a deep injury is done to us, we never 
recover until we forgive.” !* Bitterness is destructive and self-destructive power, and it 
causes physical inability. Larry and Audrey Eddings wrote in their book, Anointed to 


Heal, “Bitterness in the heart is one of the significant causes of heart disease. It affects 


'7 McNeil and Richardson, The Heart of Racial Justice, 22. 


'8 Alan Paton, “When a Deep Injury to Us Is Done,” The Quotations Page, accessed November 28, 
2017, http://www.quotationspage.com/quote/38467. html. 
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the autonomic nervous system, which, in turn, affects the arteries, veins, and blood 
vessels in our bodies.”!? I have learned that bitterness and hatred toward my father 
prevented me from loving others and myself, and even brought me physical pain. 
Additionally, it blinded me from understanding my identity, my life’s purpose, and God’s 
calling. I was separated from the Holy Spirit while I believed myself to be a victim of 
my parents and society. Thus, forgiveness and reconciliation opened the door to a new 
world for me where I could love people and the world. 

God wants everyone to experience redemption through Jesus and live their life to 
the fullest as a child of God. However, God is too holy, and humanity falls short of God’s 
glory. The good news came with Jesus as he descended to us as the Redeemer and set 
people free from the bondage of evil and darkness. Through Jesus, God chooses people to 
enter His royal priesthood, a holy nation and calls people out of darkness into His 
wonderful light (1 Pt. 2:9-10). The children of God cannot be in bondage to evil. 
Forgiveness is the nature of God, and Jesus demonstrated forgiveness through his life. 
Without forgiveness and reconciliation, any attempt at atonement is in vain. Through 
Jesus, we conquered the world and the evil spirit around us, and our fight is not, and 
should not be against each other, but demons. We only receive God’s power when we 
release bitterness and forgive others. 

However, we must recognize that it is not easy to forgive, and forgiveness 
happens only once we recognize our own need for it. Jesus taught us in the Lord’s Prayer, 
‘Forgive us as we forgive those who trespassed against us” (Mt. 6:14). Jesus commanded 
us to forgive and love, preach and teach the Word, heal the sick, and cast out demons. 


' Larry Eddings and Audrey Eddings, Anointed to Heal: A Study Guide for Healing and 
Wholeness from a Christian Perspective (Franklin, TN: Providence House Publishers, 2007), 60. 
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Forgiveness exemplifies through love — one of the fruits of the spirit. We need to be 
conscious about forgiveness and reconciliation because they are necessary for the 
individual and the nation’s healing, to restore our role in the royal priesthood, and to obey 


Jesus’ command. 


Strategies of Forgiveness and Reconciliation between African-Americans and 
Korean-Americans 


Forgiveness is a Lifestyle 

Jesus taught and demonstrated forgiveness throughout his ministry. Peter came to 
Jesus and asked, “Lord, how many times shall I forgive my brother or sister who sins 
against me? Up to seven times?” Jesus answered, “I tell you, not seven times, but 
seventy-seven times.” (Mt. 18:21-22). Jesus showed us that forgiveness is the foundation 
of Divine and human relationships, and it passed on to people and the church. 
Forgiveness and reconciliation are a choice; they are not meant to be forced. We need to 
intentionally and consciously restore broken relationships. Practicing forgiveness and 
reconciliation would help African-Americans and Korean-Americans build the character 
of forgiving and loving one another. Applying these principles will help them empathize 
with each other’s past suffering. Forgiveness and reconciliation should be our routine 
lifestyle because Jesus commanded us to forgive others to restore God’s image. 
Educating and Learning the Pains and Wounds of African-Americans and Korean- 
Americans 

To experience forgiveness and reconciliation, one must understand both African- 
Americans and Korean-Americans' context and traumatic history. Sometimes they hurt 


each other out of ignorance. The Bible describes how people are destroyed by a lack of 
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knowledge (Hos. 4:6). Forgiveness is therefore much more manageable once one 
understands the reasons why we hurt each other. 

Jesus’ brokenness liberated people from their old lives. His wounds make us 
strong and have the power to offer liberation. Similarly, the histories of African- 
Americans and Korean-Americans here are characterized by deep wounds. Both 
communities could learn to be compassionate with one another if they first recognized 
the wounds in each other and liberated themselves from these traumas. Wounded hearts 
heal wounded hearts.”° Therefore, as minister to Englewood, my first step would be to 
teach and offer a study guide to ERUMC so that they may build forgiveness and begin 


restoring their broken relationship with KASBO. 


Intimacy with Jesus and the Healing Relationship 

Bitterness and resentment are sicknesses and possess demonic or unclean spirits 
that oppressor inhabit people’s lives. The Holy Spirit must be involved to restore broken 
relationships and provide human discipline. Dorothea Johnson James states in her 
Doctoral Ministry thesis, “Reconciliation is a struggle to achieve; without engaging in the 
specific spiritual disciplines of devoting self to the teaching of the apostles, breaking 
[Holy communion], engaging in fellowship, and continual prayer.””! African-American 
and Korean-American communities must bring their feelings to the surface and be 


unafraid to expose their pain, even though it is not easy to do. Without knowing my pain 


0 Henri J. M. Nouwen, The Wounded Healer: Ministry in Contemporary Society (New York, NY: 
Doubleday, 1972), 82-83. 


2! Dorothea Johnson James, “A Practical Model for Reconciling Relationships through Spiritual 
Disciplines” (DMin diss., United Theological Seminary, 2014), 4. 
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and my father’s pain, I remained blind to my own and all others’ pain. In other words, we 
cannot heal without first embracing and understanding our pain. Hiding or avoiding 
negative feelings or experiences is not healthy. 
Although it is painful to reveal our wounds and scars, Jesus provides an answer. 
Larry Crab, a prominent psychologist and biblical teacher explained the three ingredients 
of an effective healing community: 
Relationships heal when they reflect the energy of Christ. We can impact others 
by: Letting people know we delight in them as Christ does; Eagerly looking for 
the goodness in someone’s heart and identifying the passions that are promoting 
loving, strong choices; and exposing the darkness in someone’s heart, their sin 
and pain, in order to engage them more convincingly with the Savior’s kindness; 
it’s the kindness of God that leads to repentance.” 


Forgiveness and reconciliation are possible because Jesus offers us all the wisdom and 


strength we need. 


Conclusion 

God created us in His excellent image, but we lost that image when we broke our 
relationship with Him. That broken relationship resulted in and shaped every broken 
human relationship in our lives. God does not leave us broken; instead, he leads us to the 
cause of our brokenness. In Englewood, both African-Americans and Korean-Americans 
have experienced and become victims to painful brokenness that I witness every day. 
Forgiveness and reconciliation are not easy, but nothing is impossible with the Holy 
Spirit's intervention. We need to be sensitive to the voice of the Holy Spirit and surrender 


to Jesus’ greatest command: “Love the Lord your God with all your heart and with all 


2 Larry Crabb, Connecting: Healing for Ourselves and Our Relationships (Nashville, TN: Word 
Publishing, 1997), xv. 
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your soul and with all your mind and with all your strength. The second is this: Love your 
neighbor as yourself. There is no commandment greater than these” (Mk. 12:30-31). 
Dorothea Johnson James says in her Doctor of Ministry thesis: 
The ability to exercise forgiveness is part of an ongoing shaping and transitioning 
relationship. The Christian account of forgiveness should not focus on the 
absolution of one’s guilt, but on the reconciliation of brokenness, the restoration 
of communion-with God, and with one another. This is accomplished through the 
help of the Holy Spirit, the erasing of learned habits and the gaining of new 
practices.” 
Jesus is our ransom for a new identity as a child of God, and He gives us the strength to 
live up to the high standards of God’s glory. Without redemption through Jesus, we 
cannot be free from sin's captivity and would live destructively until death. Even then, 
God forgave and continues to forgive us of our sin through Jesus and invites us to 
reconcile with him. Jesus acted as an advocate between God and all humankind. Due to 
this, we have hope for the African-American and Korean-American communities to come 


together as one body of Christ. We will overcome the bitterness, pain, and resentment for 


ourselves as well as for this nation and the world. We will win. 


?3 James, “A Practical Model for Reconciling Relationships,” 29. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


According to 2 Kings 5:1-19 it states: 


Naaman, commander of the army of the king of Aram, was a great man and in 
high favor with his master, because by him the Lord had given victory to Aram. 
The man, though a mighty warrior, suffered from leprosy. Now the Arameans on 
one of their raids had taken a young girl captive from the land of Israel, and she 
served Naaman’s wife. She said to her mistress, “If only my lord were with the 
prophet who is in Samaria! He would cure him of his leprosy.” So Naaman went 
in and told his lord just what the girl from the land of Israel had said. And the king 
of Aram said, “Go then, and I will send along a letter to the king of Israel.” He 
went, taking with him ten talents of silver, six thousand shekels of gold, and ten 
sets of garments. He brought the letter to the king of Israel, which read, “When 
this letter reaches you, know that I have sent to you my servant Naaman, that you 
may cure him of his leprosy.” When the king of Israel read the letter, he tore his 
clothes and said, “Am I God, to give death or life, that this man sends word to me 
to cure a man of his leprosy? Just look and see how he is trying to pick a quarrel 
with me.” But when Elisha the man of God heard that the king of Israel had torn 
his clothes, he sent a message to the king, ““Why have you torn your clothes? Let 
him come to me, that he may learn that there is a prophet in Israel.” So Naaman 
came with his horses and chariots, and halted at the entrance of Elisha’s 

house. Elisha sent a messenger to him, saying, “Go, wash in the Jordan seven 
times, and your flesh shall be restored and you shall be clean.” But Naaman 
became angry and went away, saying, “I thought that for me he would surely 
come out, and stand and call on the name of the Lord his God, and would wave 
his hand over the spot, and cure the leprosy! Are not Abana and Pharpar, the 
rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of Israel? Could I not wash in them, 
and be clean?” He turned and went away in a rage. But his servants approached 
and said to him, “Father, if the prophet had commanded you to do something 
difficult, would you not have done it? How much more, when all he said to you 
was, ‘Wash, and be clean’?” So he went down and immersed himself seven times 
in the Jordan, according to the word of the man of God; his flesh was restored like 
the flesh of a young boy, and he was clean. Then he returned to the man of God, 
he and all his company; he came and stood before him and said, “Now I know 
that there is no God in all the earth except in Israel; please accept a present from 
your servant.” But he said, “As the Lord lives, whom I serve, I will accept 
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nothing!” He urged him to accept, but he refused. Then Naaman said, “If not, 
please let two mule-loads of earth be given to your servant; for your servant will 
no longer offer burnt offering or sacrifice to any god except the Lord. But may 
the Lord pardon your servant on one count: when my master goes into the house 
of Rimmon to worship there, leaning on my arm, and I bow down in the house of 
Rimmon, when I do bow down in the house of Rimmon, may the Lord pardon 
your servant on this one count.” He said to him, “Go in peace.” 


Introduction 

The passage above tells the story of Naaman, an Aramean general whose leprosy 
is healed by the love of God when Naaman can set aside his prejudice and arrogance and 
finally submit to the one true God of Israel. The world in which Naaman lives was torn 
apart by tension and hatred between Aram and Israel, two nations in close contact and 
struggled to coexist peacefully. The passage provides a strong example for the author’s 
current context to follow, as although the community is more peaceful than Naaman’s, it 
faces many of the same challenges. 

Currently, the culture that we live in is diverse: whites, Mexicans, Africans, 
Koreans, and Chinese living and working together in the same towns and cities as one 
people. The spread of diversity is not always easy for people, such as in South Side 
Chicago, where there are tension and segregation between Koreans and African- 
Americans. Koreans own small businesses in the South Side, but when they generate 
income from their customers, they do not spend the money in the community and instead 
spend their money in the city's northern areas. This context pushes the African-American 
community in the South Side deeper into poverty because the money they need is not 


circulating in the economy there. 


4] 


This tension and conflict between Korean and African-American, or Israelite and 
Aramean, creates hatred toward each other. In his book, Jesus and the Disinherited, 
African-American theologian and civil rights leader, Howard Thurman, describes this 
hatred as contributing profoundly to the life of the disinherited because it serves as a 
dimension of self-realization. Therefore, it becomes a device for an individual to protect 
themselves against moral disintegration.' In that sense, reconciliation is practically 
impossible. 

However, our church cannot stand by helplessly because God loves both 
communities. The Catholic priest and theologian Robert Schreiter states that churches 
have historically played roles in reconciliation processes because they have power in civil 
society. The church has power because of the messages she bears from Christ to be 
agents of reconciliation.” Even though reconciliation may be impossible, all can be healed 
by the miracle of God’s intervention, and reconciliation by the hand of God is not the 
same as reconciliation through human works. Schreiter adds that reconciliation is a 
matter of spirituality than a strategy, and the process cannot be reduced to a technical, 
problem-solving rationality.? It is God who initiates and brings about reconciliation. 

Therefore, the story of Naaman and the prophet Elisha provides a model for how 
two different and rival ethnicities can realize reconciliation through the power of God, 
working together to achieve perfect health and greatness when God enters their lives and 


works through them. Therefore, this chapter will examine the historical place and time in 


' Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1979), 82-83. 


Robert J. Schreiter, Reconciliation: Mission and Ministry in a Changing Social Order. vol. 3, 
The Boston Theological Institute Series (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 1992), 59. 


3 Schreiter, Reconciliation, 60. 
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which Naaman lived, focusing in particular on those political and cultural tensions that 
make Naaman’s story so relevant to the modern context of the ministry. This chapter will 
explain the significance of Naaman's story and its genre within the Canon. Before 
moving onto an exegesis of the scripture, focusing on the terms and concepts that relate 
directly to the historical context and message of the story. Lastly, this chapter will 
analyze the story itself so that readers may understand how Naaman’s story can help the 
Englewood-Rust community and how it provides a model for reconciliation and peace 
between Englewood-Rust and local Korean business owners. This research will therefore 


attempt to discover a scriptural and spiritual framework for the ministry project to follow. 


Historical Background 

Naaman's story tells how God works supernaturally in the lives of people and aids 
them on their journey to achieving wholeness and how God desires to heal for our 
enemies. The story of Naaman is in 2 Kings, but in the Hebrew Scriptures, 1 and 2 Kings 
are one book. The Book of Kings begins with the time of Solomon’s ascension to the 
throne in 970 BCE and covers the period of his reign, including the building of the 
temple at Jerusalem, until the release of the exiled King Jehoiachin, Judah’s last king, 
from prison in Babylon (561/60 BCE).* Although the author of the Books of Kings is 
unknown, there are two different theories. First, the author must have lived either in exile 


in Babylon or Jerusalem in the post-exilic era.> Second, conservative evangelicals hold 


4 Harold W. Attridge et al., eds., The Harper Collins Study Bible: New Revised Standard Version 
(San Francisco, CA: Harper One, 2006), 475. 


> Joel B. Green, CEB Study Bible (Nashville, TN: Common English Bible, 2013), 514. 
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that the Bible is the inspired Word of God and therefore God could have written this 


through the hand of Moses.° 

The Book of Kings covers the period from the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
beginning of the Babylonian exile in 586 BCE. After Solomon’s death, his kingdom 
started to collapse into two kingdoms. The tribes of Judah and Benjamin were loyal to the 
lines of David and Solomon. King Rehoboam, Solomon's successor, ended up with very 
little authority over the much-reduced kingdom of Judah with the capital city Jerusalem 
in the southern part of Israel.’ The rest of the ten tribes located in the northern part of 
Israel refused to go along with the tribes of Judah and Benjamin. 

Instead, these ten tribes formed their kingdom and appointed the man who had led 
their revolt, Jeroboam, as their king. They called their kingdom Israel, and they first 
chose Shechem as its capital.’ Later the capital of Israel moved to another city, Samaria, 
and it used as an alternative name for the kingdom the rest of its history, even after the 
destruction of the kingdom.’ The name of the geographical area was known even in the 
times of the New Testament. !° 

To understand Naaman's story is necessary to recognize the power dynamic 
between the kingdoms of Israel, Judah, and the surrounding kingdoms. The northern 


kingdom and that of Judah were hostile to each other at the beginning, but they started to 
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recognize each other and cooperate during the reigns of Ahab in Israel and Jehoshaphat in 
Judah (1 Kgs. 22) because they faced the constant threat of attack from the surrounding 
kingdoms. 

In the ninth century BCE, Assyria was striving to be the central power in 
Mesopotamia. The Assyrian Empire was mighty and had expanded its territories greatly 
through military campaigns, gaining a reputation for ruthlessness and cruelty. Assyria’s 
military conquered many different peoples and exploited them and their lands to benefit 
their empire. Every member of the Empire had to submit to the central authority, 
regardless of whether they were born Assyrian or not.'! Assyrians were reportedly even 
crueler than the Romans and made a point of lining their roads with thousands of victims 
of crucifixion, dying in agony.'* Their empire sent armies to attack Syria to contain their 
power, influence Egypt, and control all the land along with the river systems of 
Mesopotamia where the kingdom of Israel was situated.'* At the same time, Israel was 
engaged in continual battles with its nearby kingdoms because Israel’s land was 
bountiful. The international trade routes between Mesopotamia and Egypt passed through 
Israel’s territory.'+ 

The tension between the Arameans and the other kingdoms caused hostilities and 


lasted a long-time during Elisha’s tenure (1 Kgs. 20-22), and the Arameans eventually 
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laid siege to Samaria (2 Kgs. 6:24).!° Theologian Joseph Robinson dates the events of 


Naaman’s story during the period of hostilities between Aram, whose capital was 
Damascus, and the kingdom of Israel.!° William Barrick, a scholar of the Old Testament, 
says, “the biblical account of Naaman’s conversion is being recorded accurately in its 
original historical setting in the monarchial period even though the author of the account 
may be living in the time of the exile.””!” Furthermore, Assyria forced all its subjects to 
worship their god Ashur after conquering them. It was common practice for the Assyrian 
occupying forces to link Ashur to the gods of the local temples in conquered cities.!* In 
this sense, Naaman is not only the enemy of Israel but of God. 

The Israelites’ true prophet, Elisha, plays an essential role in Naaman’s story, and 
Elisha’s presence in several places in the Bible grounds that story in history. Elisha is an 
important figure in the history of the monarchy. The Book of Kings indicates that Elisha 
is amember of a prophetic community because one of the wives of a man from this 
community talks to Elisha (2 Kgs 4:1) and recognizes him as a man of God (2 Kgs 4:9). 
Elisha has a habit of paying regular visits to Carmel (2 Kgs 2:25), which is another 
prophetic community.!° Elisha demonstrates the supernatural work of God. He fills the 
empty, empowers the weak, and blesses those who have surrendered. 


John Gray similarly emphasizes the significance of Elisha in 2 Kings: 
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1. The restoration of the spring at Jericho (2 Kgs. 2:19-22). 


2. The punishment of the boys of Bethel (2 Kgs. 2:23f). 

3. Death in the pot (2 Kgs. 4:38-41). 

4. The feeding of 100 prophets of Gilgal (2 Kgs. 4:42-44). 

5. The recovery of the axe-head from Jordan (2 Kgs. 6:1-7). 

6. The miraculous power of the bones of Elisha (2 Kgs. 13:20f).7° 
Thus, Naaman’s story is a real historical narrative because the Book of 2 Kings would not 
be complete without the prophet Elisha. The miraculous power and authority of Elisha is 
associated with prophetic groups and located at shrines where these groups live, at Gilgal, 
Bethel, and Jericho and the Jordan.?! Elisha is also the savior of Israel from the Arameans 
(2 Kgs. 5:8-19; 6:8-23).”* Therefore, Elisha's importance as a prophet of God with the 
responsibility of revealing God’s supernatural work established in 2 Kings. The historical 
background of the Arameans and the hostility between the kingdoms of Israel and Aram 


places the story of Naaman in a particular historical time where God’s work is revealed. 


Pericope Context 
Naaman's story is another event in the historical narratives of Joshua, Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings, which depicts God’s deep involvement in human life. Many modern 
scholars refer to Naaman's story as Deuteronomistic history because the Book of Kings 


tells the story of two kingdom’s failure and ruin and the wrong policy decisions that bring 
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about their mutual fall. The message is that God punishes the wicked and rewards the 
righteous, and these rewards and punishments are manifested and clear. The rewards of 
the righteous are wealth and national prosperity while the wicked suffer poverty and the 
destruction of their nation.” 

Additionally, the prophet Elisha is portrayed as God’s spokesman who stands for 
what is right and true. Therefore, Naaman's story echoes this Deuteronomistic message 
where God is deeply involved with humans and has the power to change them and guide 
them in God’s way, making them obedient to God’s call. The story of Naaman is 
significant because it illustrates God’s supernatural work among the enemies of his 
people. God’s work affects humanity beyond their perception. Human life redirected 
towards the kingdom of God is where human relationships are restored, both naturally 


and spiritually, just as at the beginning of creation. 


Outline and Genre of Naaman’s Story 

Naaman’s story can be seen as a physical and spiritual journey, and can be 
understood according to the following structure: 

1. The problem of the commander and his health (v. 1) 

2. The concern and advice of the slave girl (vv. 2-3) 


3. The healing of the commander at the encouragement of Elisha and his servant 
(vv. 4-14). 


4. The appreciation and conversion of the commander (vv. 15-19).”4 
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The structure above highlights both Naaman’s journey from his own kingdom to Israel 
and back again, but also his spiritual progress as a leper and a non-Israelite who comes to 
be healed by, and then converts to, the worship of Yahweh. Naaman’s story teaches the 
reader about the hand of God and demonstrates how God works through people to fulfill 
His purpose. The story offers hope to those who love God and are willing to live in 
obedience to His will, and also illustrates how Yahweh is Lord not only of Canaan but 
also of the whole earth. Yahweh is the sovereign Lord of all, even displaced foreigners. 
He is the source of healing and cares for all men (Is 40-55; Jonah) because we are made 
in His image (Gen. 1:27) and therefore, God loves us (Jn 3:16).?° Naaman’s journey and 
search for both physical and spiritual salvation therefore delivers a message of hope to 
those who struggle in life or are wounded, all of whom can find new life through their 
journeys and by coming to worship Yahweh. 

The story of Naaman in 2 Kings chapter five has a powerful message. Biblical 
scholar T. R. Hobbs relates that Eissfeldt sees 5:1-27 as an “historical narrative” because 
of the presence of the two kings in the story.*° On the other hand, DeVries describes the 
story of Naaman as a “power demonstration narrative,” and “prophetic word story” and 
finds the similar stories in 2 Kings 2:1-18, 23-24; 4:8-37; and 8:1-6.7’ The story shows a 
problem-resolution structure because it moves from problem to solution.”* DeVries’ 


argument is perhaps stronger because the story demonstrates and has a deeper message 
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about God’s power. The story seems to illustrate how, among other things, man’s 


relationship with God does not depend on how much an individual seeks or tries to buy or 
benefit from the power of God, but rather on God’s love, care, and attention for us when 
we are open to it. Humans cannot force God’s hand, but God ultimately acts on and 
rewards faith in Him. God therefore carries humans to supernatural heights beyond one’s 


reach. 


Biblical Exegesis of 2 Kings 5:1-19 

The name “Naaman” (nd: “md-nim) is used as a proper name in the administrative 
texts from Ras Shamra and as an epithet of royal personages namely, Krt and ‘Aght. The 
name is also used extensively among Arabian people before Islam. It is the nickname of 
Adonis and has positive meanings like “Gracious, Pleasant,” like the name “Hasan.””° 

In 2 Kings 5:1, the term “A great” (ga-dd-wl) is an adjective meaning. Great God 
(Ps 145:8), much more quantity (Nm 22:18), in magnitude and extent (Ez 17:3), countless 
(Is 38:3). Naaman has power but it is not from God.*° 

In 2 Kings 5:1, the term “Highly regarded” (na-sa(’) pa-né(h)) means “To show 
favor,” literally “to lift up the face,” which refers to the gesture of the king stretching 


forth his scepter and touching the face of a suppliant bowed to the ground before him and 
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raising their face up,*! which refers to pleasure and affection as shown by facial 
expression (see Is. 3:3, 9:14 and Jb. 22:8).** 

The terms of “the Lord had given victory to Aram” (Yah-wehya-tan t°st- ‘a(h)) in 
2 Kings 5:1 is notion of all victories for Israel or for her enemies are given by Yahweh. In 
other words, the God of Israel is not just a national God but the Lord of the whole earth.** 
Moreover, even though Syria attributes their military success to the power of their gods, 
the universal God, Yahweh, is at work in all the earth, and brings victory even to an 
unbeliever. Yahweh’s works extend widely, and He even protects the life of the enemy 
Gentile warrior.** 

In Kings 5:1, the word “leprosy” (sa-ra ‘) is a skin disease that swells the flesh and 
causes it to weep and flake. The Babylonians feared leprosy and considered its sufferers 
unclean and punished by the gods. Many other civilizations have also feared this 
infectious disease and those who had leprosy were not allowed to stay in society 
(Ly. 13:1-11),*> and were cast out (Lv. 13:45-6).*° Leprosy was so dreaded that many 
believed it a sign of divine punishment for past sins (Nm 12), such as too great anger or 


disobedience to God’s commands (2 Chr. 26:16-23). So, Naaman is not only physically 
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broken, but ceremonially. He is cut off from People and God. Dr. Frank Billman, the 


Director of Equipping Ministries at Aldersgate Renewal Ministries, describes leprosy in a 
sermon: 


The ulcers develop a foul discharge; the eyebrows fall out; the eyes become 
staring; the vocal chords become ulcerated, and the voice becomes hoarse. The 
person wheezes. The hands and feel ulcerate and slowly the victim become a 
mass of ulcerated growths. The average course of this kind of leprosy is 9 years, 
and it ends in mental decay, coma and ultimately death. Leprosy might also begin 
with the loss of all sensation in some part of the body; the nerve trunks are 
affected; the muscles waste away; the tendons contract until the hands are like 
claws. The feet and hands ulcerate. Then comes the progressive loss of fingers 
and toes, until in the end a whole hand or a whole foot may drop off. The 
duration of that kind of leprosy is anything from 20-30 years. It is a kind of 
terrible progressive death in which a person dies by inches.°7 


In 2 Kings 5:2, “a captive young girl” (Sa@-ba(h) qa-tan na: “ra(h)) directed to a little 
Israelite girl who is a minor and a servant of the wife of Naaman.*® The young girl 
(qa@:tan na: “ra(h)) described as a youth (1 Sm 20:35; 1 Kgs 3:7; Is 11:6).°? She has no 
name, and she never reappears as an adult later in the narrative of Israel’s history, and the 
little slave girl has no status and seemingly no power. In the horror context, she endures 
and makes Naaman’s healing possible. Her apparent lack of agency and the irony that 
follows is illustrated by the language here. Naaman is the narrative and grammatical 


subject of the story in verse 1, and the little girl is the direct object of the sentence in v. 2. 
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The two figures contrast in v. 1: “great man” vs. “little girl,” “Aramean commander” vs. 
“Israelite captive,” and “master” vs. “servant.’4? 

The word “prophet” (nd@-bi(’)) in 2 Kings 5:2 indicates that Elisha is known as a 
miracle worker and that his works are known widely.*! He is not described as a “man of 
God,” but na-bi(’), the mediator of God’s creative word. Unlike the other prophets in their 
community, Elisha lives alone in his house at Samaria. His role appears much greater and 
more influential than the various local prophets in their community.” 

The word “Cure” (asaph) appeared four times in 2 Kings 5:1-19 (5:3, 6, 7, 11). 
The term cure is used as in perfect tense (Genesis 30:23), infinitive absolute (Jeremiah 
8:13), meaning to gather an individual into the company of others in peace (2 Kgs 22:20). 
43 

Interestingly, there is no name mentioned for the king of Israel (me-lek yis-ra- ’él) 
in 2 Kings 5:5. However, the king of Israel was either King Joram or Jehu because the 
Prophet Elisah was active during the reigns of King Joram (849-42 B.C) and Jehu (842- 
776 B.C.).4 

The phrase “Ten talents of silver and gold” ( ‘é-sér kik-kar ké-sép za-hab) in 


2 Kings 5:5 indicated Naaman’s gift that from the Assyrian king is an excessively large 
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amount. One talent is thirty-two kilograms and a shekel weighs about thirty milligrams. 
Approximately ten silver shekels would be a typical annual wage and one gold shekel 
would have had the same value as one ton of grain. Converted to today’s buying power, 
the gift would be close to three-quarters of a billion dollars.*° According to John Gray the 
amount of silver and gold seems to be an exaggeration.*° 

The Israelite king says “Am I God?” (’-ni ha-’é-l6-him) in 2 Kings 5:7. This is 
the notion as some kings claimed that they were the sons of gods or at least their vice- 
regents on earth.*” However, this king does not recognize that only God has the power to 
give and to take life (Dt 32:39) even though he is the king of Israel because the king 
applies the word E-lohim (’é-/6-him) to himself. The power belongs to Yahweh alone, 
but the king The king of Israel does not seek God for help. 

In 2 Kings 5:8, the phrase “A prophet in Israel” (n@-bi(’) yis-ra- él) means a man 
or woman who has access to the power. A prophet’s words and actions make clear God’s 
will and presence which the king of Israel did not have.” 

Elisha was still at Gilgal “when he heard” ( ’é-/7-Sa ‘kis-m06-a ‘/) the news in 
2 Kings 5:8.°° Aramean general, Naaman’s visitation had been a stressful visitation for 


Elisha and Israel. Dr. Frank Billman says in his sermon, “Elisha the prophet lived in the 
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northern section of the kingdom of Israel and people who lived there lived in constant 
fear because their home was so near to the land of Syria. A band of Syrian soldiers 
would cross the border, sweep down into the villages and steal everything they could find 
and carry it back to Syria.”>! 

The phrase he sent word to the king” (nd-bi ba-yis-ra-’él) in 2 Kings 5:8 indicates 
Elisha sends word to the king of Israel suggesting a solution.*” Unlike the king of Israel, 
the prophet’s action made God’s presence apparent to the king who should know 
Yahweh.>? 

The number seven (Se-ba ‘) in 2 Kings 5:10 was a holy or magic number for many 
ancient people. “Seven” (se-ba ‘) also signifies wholeness or completeness for the 
Hebrews. For instance, God rested on the seventh day after his work of creation. The 
same word, seven, reappears in the healing of the children at Shunem in 2 Kings 4:35.>4 

Jordan (yar-dén) in the 2 Kings 5:10 is a river that starts from Mount Hermon and 
runs to the Sea of Galilee and to the Dead Sea. The Jordan valley is one of the world’s 
lowest, and the water can be muddy especially in the south where it joins the road to the 
river of Damascus.» 

The term “wash seven times” (Sib: @-:ta-yim pa: ‘dm) in 2 Kings 5:10 mean dipping 


oneself seven times in rivers facing upstream and seven times facing downstream. It was 
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a common ritual in the ancient near East. People believed the flowing water carried 
impurities away to the netherworld. There is no record that has a leper must bathe seven 
times in the Jordan River to heal.*° This was a test of Naaman’s faith.” Elisha most likely 
chose this ritual for its familiarity to the people who believed in magical rituals.** 

In 2 Kings 5:11, Naaman “grew angry” (way-yiq-sop) because he expected to be 
treated better than other people. He was angry because of his status, the gifts he brought, 
and the great preparations he made for this journey were not highly recognized.*? The 
word “come out” (yd-sd-w) in the 2 Kings 5:11 is an intensive verb. It means Naaman 
expected the man of God to touch and deliver him personally. 

The term “the name of Yahweh” (ba-sém- Yah-weh) in 2 Kings 5:11 is a 
traditional formula for prayer and worship. The same term can be found in Genesis 4:26, 
Exodus 23:19, and Deuteronomy 15:9. It means Naaman called on the “God of Israel” for 
his healing. Naaman acknowledges that God is in control, not himself or any other human 
power.°° 

The phrase “hands over the spot” in 2 Kings 5:11 is the Hebrew term ya-dow’el- 
ham-ma-qo-wm. It is a method of exorcism that features a gesture over the affected 


area.°! The gesture signifies removing the illness to a place of sanctuary. The prophet 
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accompanied his invocation of Yahweh with a beckoning gesture.© Therefore, it would 
be reasonable for Naaman to consider Elisha a specialist at healing diseases like his.© 
Naaman talked about the Abana and Pharpar rivers in 2 Kings 5:12 when the 
Prophet Elisha asked him to go to the Jordan River to dip himself seven times. The 
Abana river (’4-ma-nah) is the modern-day River Barada which flows east from the Anti- 
Lebanon mountain range and waters the plain of Damascus. Cedar and alabaster were 
brought from Mt. Abana to build the royal palaces and temples of Assyria and Babylonia. 
The Pharpar (-par-par) has been identified as the River el-Auwaj. It lies south of the city 
where it is a stream or canal near the village of Dareiya, south of Damascus.** The 
conditions of these two rivers were in the territory of Naaman’s god and far superior than 
the River Jordan to Naaman. It did not mean that God has the same views as Naaman did. 
Naaman’s attendants address their lord informally as “my father” (°4-bi) in 2 
Kings 5:13. This is the word a servant would usually call their master “my lord” (adoni), 
and it is a most irregular form of address for a servant to call their master.© The servant’s 
intention is clear, and centers on Naaman’s pride. He is not the lord but a father like any 
man. This indicates Naaman’s role is not significant in God’s work. Furthermore, the gift 
which Naaman had brought fades into insignificance because he was asked to accept 


healing simply by washing himself. 
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Naaman listened to his servant in 2 Kings 5:14, so he went down (va-rdd). The 


verb “go down” denotes more than physical descent. Naaman is also descending from his 
attitude of superiority.°7 Naaman descended to the Jordan physically and emotionally. His 
action demonstrated his humility. 

In 2 Kings 5:14, the word, dipped (fa-bal) is a verb, and it is used only sixteen 
times in the Old Testament. Numbers 19:18, Deuteronomy 33:24, and Leviticus 14:6 
refers to dipping in blood; 2 Kings 8:15 notes dipped in water, and Deuteronomy 33:24 
and 1 Samuel 14:27 refers to dipped in other liquids. It is not the same as washing.®’ The 
healing did not occur because the water of the Jordan has magical power but because of 
Naaman’s obedience to Elisha’s words (2 Kgs 5:10). When the Word is followed, the 
promise is fulfilled. Naaman’s flesh restores like a “young boy” (2 Kgs 5:10, 14b).”° 

From 2 Kings 5:14, the phrase “his flesh was restored and cleansed like a young 
boy” (ba-sarstibqa@-tanna: “ra) echoes the description of the innocent young girl (qa-tan 
na: “ra(h) (2 Kgs 5:2).’! Naaman’s healed flesh described as a young boy. 

Naaman finds that healing can only be found with Israel’s God because he said, 
“Now, I know there is no God” (hin-né(h) da-‘a(h) a-yin *ld-him) in 2 Kings 5:15. He 
emphasizes his new-found faith by converting to monotheism and by confessing that the 


one true God is Yahweh.” 
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The phrase “Please accept a gift” (b°ra-ka(h)) in 2 Kings 5:15 signifies the 


communication of the blessing and feelings of good will as also in Genesis 33:11, Joshua 
15:19, Judges 1:15, 1 Samuel 30:26.”° The roles changed between Naaman and Elisha, 
and Elisha refuses payment for what has happened to Naaman.”* 

The term “Burnt offerings and sacrifices” ( ‘6-/a(h) zé-bah) in 2 Kings 5:17 are 
forms of the prayers and general offerings that consumed by worshippers after a 
sacrifice. > These are the whole burnt offerings. 

The name “Rimmon” (rim-mén) in 2 Kings 5:18 is the god Naaman worships. 
Rimmon appears in Akkadian texts as Ramman and in the name of the Aramaean dynasty 
Tabrimmon (1 Kgs 15:18).”° He was a common figure in the many ancient Near Eastern 
religions and Syrians acknowledged him as their national god.”’ Rimmon is also known 
as Hadad, the god of storms and thunder (Zec 12:15).78 Later he became identified with 
the all-powerful Hellenistic storm god, Aeus.’? Hobbs notes in the World Bible 
Commentary, that if the Syrian king at the time was Ben Hadad, he would have 


worshipped Rimmon regularly at the temple.*° 
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The word “Peace” (Sa:/6m) that appears in 2 Kings 5:18 means both physical and 


spiritual wellness. To have peace is to be whole with no indication of any internal or 
external conflict or brokenness in any matter. Thus, the person who has peace (shalom) is 


a person who shares a complete relationship with God, others, and with self.*! 


Understanding the Scripture 

One of the most important themes in Naaman’s story is that God intervenes in 
human lives and works through individuals to carry out God’s supernatural work. Human 
effort and perception are limited, yet God works to provide everything good for 
humanity. Naaman’s story illustrates God’s supernatural work on earth, especially in the 
following moments; the opening scenes of Naaman’s journeys to Elisha (2 Kgs 5:1-8); 
Elisha healing Naaman (5:9-14); and Naaman’s conversion (5:15-19).8? The first scene 
introduces Naaman, the commander of the King of Aram’s army, and a powerful, well- 
respected, and honorable man who suffers from leprosy. However, a slave girl who 
cannot claim basic human dignity since living in a horrific situation under her antagonist 
suggests a solution to Naaman’s illness. The young girl is one of those captured in one of 
Aram’s battles with Israel, and she was sold to Naaman, the commander of the Syrian 
army.*? Ultimately, this little girl became the slave of Naaman’s wife. 

The girl is physically small, unnamed, marginalized, but God used her in a 


supernatural way. She is broken but she exhibits concerned for her master who happens 


8! Ngan, “2 Kings 5,” 589-597. 


8? Robert L. Cohn, Berit Olam: Studies in Hebrew Narrative and Poetry: 2 Kings (Collegeville, 
MN: Liturgical Press, 2009), 39. 
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to be her perpetrator. Her description is the opposite of Naaman’s: “a little maiden” 
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versus “a great man,” “a commander” versus “a captive,” and “Syria” versus “Israel.” 
However, the little maid’s words have great power because she believes in the power of 
God and her words travel to the ears of the king of Syria.*4 She does not hide her religion 
under the tyranny of Assyrians. It is her bold faith that brings about healing and 
transformation in the life of Naaman. Moreover, she understands his problem and 
because she feels compassion for Naaman, she offers him an opportunity to experience 
God’s supernatural work that will cure his illness. Her faithfulness and courage introduce 
and allow her master to bear witness to the healing power of the prophet in Samaria. Her 
words, “If only my lord were with the prophet who is in Samaria! He would cure him of 
his leprosy” (v. 3), seem to offer too simple a solution to be true but they open the door to 
the possibility of Naaman’s healing and subsequent conversion.* The little maid is 
powerless and oppressed but her faith in the power of God characterizes her as brave and 
powerful. Thus, without her action Naaman would never have been healed and converted. 
The young maid carries out a function proper to a prophet, a mighty act of God.*® 

Unlike the little captive girl from Israel, the king of Israel explodes in rage when 
he reads the letter from the king of Aram because he believed this to be a threat and a 
trick, even though the Assyrian king was not threatening him. Rather, he mistrusts and 


misunderstands the intentions of the Assyrian king whom he still perceives to be a 
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potential threat. He rips his clothes and boasts of his royal power and authority. He also 


does not acknowledge that healing power belongs to God and not to him. As a result, 
there is no chance of Naaman receiving healing from him (5:7). The king’s pride, 
mistrust, and prejudice hinder the work of God and any possibility of healing. In reality, 
the Israelite king is no closer to God. Ultimately, both Naaman and the Israelite King 
need to humble themselves before God to witness the supernatural work of God. The 
Israelite King, who is the prominent leader of God’s people, has no faith in God. He is in 
contrast to the slave girl. 

The second scene begins with Naaman’s arrival at the house of Elisha. Naaman 
comes to Elisha like a conquering hero (5:9) and full of hope. Intercultural studies 
professor, Allan Effa, describes how the scene might appear to an onlooker, with Naaman 
approaching the house dressed in his military regalia, escorted by his attendants in a 
caravan of horses and chariots.*’ Effa says, “Naaman comes in a position of power with 
valuable gifts for the service he seeks.”°* Naaman has expected the prophet to be 
impressed by who he is. Therefore, Naaman expected Elisha to come out and do some 
magical incantation over the leprosy to heal him. 

Yet, Elisha treats him completely opposite to what Naaman expects. Elisha is not 
impressed by Naaman’s status or wealth. He does not even show Naaman the courtesy of 
greeting him as his guest and, instead, Elisha gives Naaman the seemingly ridiculous 
order to wash himself seven times in the river Jordan. Naaman is frustrated and feels that 


his hopes of being healed have been shattered, hence his angry, disappointed reaction 


87 Effa, “Prophet, Kings, Servants, and Lepers,” 306-311. 
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(5:11-12). Elisha intentionally does not come out because he wants Naaman to 
experience the power of God through his response of obedience to God's word that would 
bring him healing. His anger and frustration are parallel to the anger of the Israelite king 
reading his rival’s letter.°° 

Naaman is not an Israelite, and he has to experience the power of God through 
God’s way. Washing seven times in the muddy Jordan river was not a reasonable solution 
to Naaman’s sickness, but he got healed through obedience, not the richness of Naaman’s 
power or his privilege.°” Humans have limited power and perspective, but a person of 
faith can accomplish much more because they place their hope in God’s supernatural 
work. Instead of looking at the situation from a limited, human perspective, the man of 
God proclaims the power of God. 

The story might have ended here if the unnamed slave did not intervene. Naaman 
decided to dip himself in the river Jordan only after the unnamed slave revealed to 
Naaman his great pride (5:13). The slave girl speaks the truth of God’s healing to 
Naaman, who treats her like property. The process of healing Naaman’s illness begins 
with the little maiden and ends with the unnamed servant, who helps to complete his 
healing.?! If power is defined as the ability to effect change, then it is the servants in this 
story who hold the greatest power and are most effective in transforming Naaman’s life. 
Due to their power, the great man is humbled as a boy. Although Naaman is at first 


offended, his humiliation serves as an important part of this process. All of his 


8° Hobbs, 2 Kings, 60. 
°° Billman, “Do You Want to be Whole.” 
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ethnocentric prejudices need to be washed away in order for him to witness the work of 


God. Effa notes: 
Elisha knew that God’s healing power would only reach Naaman if he comes 
before God in total brokenness and humility. Perhaps, also, because he wanted to 
make sure that God received one hundred percent of the credit for the miracle that 
is about to happen. Rather than having Naaman go back home impressed with the 
great man of God in Samaria or congratulating himself on his own 
resourcefulness in procuring his healing. Elisha wants Naaman to have an 
encounter with the living God himself. He deliberately minimized his own role in 
the healing, so that God might receive the maximum glory.” 
Most importantly, God invites human participation so that His power can be 
demonstrated and sickness can be cured. In this story, Naaman, the unnamed servants, 
and Elisha all accept their parts as faithful servants of God and humble recipients of 
God’s grace, regardless of rank. God uses the humbled as vehicles to healing. Humbling 
is the key to the racism conflicts in Englewood's community. Everyone from many 
different backgrounds, such as the African-American congregation, Korean business 
owners, and the author as a pastor, experience God's supernatural work by humbleness. 
God has assigned each a different role. In order for everyone to come together, we each 
need to listen to the voice of God, open ourselves to one another, and be open to 
witnessing God’s supernatural work. 
In the final scene 2 Kings 5: 15-19, Naaman's flesh is “restored” 
(shub). The Hebrew word "shub" translates here as "restored" and "return." Naaman's 


skin was restored and became the flesh of a child. In verse 15, Naaman confessed "I 


know" in Hebrew"deé: ‘a(h")” means information that implies wisdom and skill in 


°» Effa, “Prophet, Kings, Servants, and Lepers,” 306-311. 
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judgment (1Sa 2:3; Job 36:4; Ps 73:11; Isa 28:9; Jer 3:15). Another meaning is 


information about a person who focuses on the relationship with a particular person (Isa 
11:9). °4 This striking confession of monotheism and Eissfeldt has argued that Naaman 
was already a tendency to monotheism in the cult of Baal-Shamaim in Syria.” In other 
words, Naaman's physically returned to Elisha is more than Naaman's physical 
restoration. His obedience transformed Naaman's physical woundedness and spiritual 
aspects. He comes before the prophet in gratitude as a humble servant with self- 
awareness, which he did not have before. His spiritual repented and opened his heart to 
Israel's true God. Therefore, he declares, "Now I know that there is no God in all the 
earth except in Israel" (5:15). He becomes Yahweh's worshipper. This parallels and 
contrasts, with his initial journey as a sick man (5:5). Naaman "stood before" him (5:15) 
just as Elisha stood before Yahweh as a prophet of God. To emphasize that true healing 
comes from God, not from Elisha, the prophet, Elisha refuses Naaman's offer of a gift. 
Naaman’s healing and conversion are only possible because God willed them for him. 
Yahweh works in supernatural ways, beyond human comprehension, and Yahweh’s 
power and grace cannot be bought with wealth or status. They can only be received when 
one sheds one’s pride, mistrust, and hatred of others, and humbles oneself before one’s 


neighbor, as Naaman does in the story. 
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Conclusion 

The miracle healing of the Aramean man, Naaman, caught between two rival 
nations, correlates to the situation in South Side Chicago. The message of God comes to a 
great man, Naaman, through a small servant and an unnamed servant. He is a warrior and 
a conquering hero and when he goes to see Elisha, full of gifts, the prideful Naaman 
thought he could buy his healing with his power and status. Instead, the Word from the 
prophet humbles him and shows him that he needs to obey the Word to receive the cure 
for his leprosy. 

The miracle of his cured leprosy represents more than his physical healing. God 
and the Word bring about reconciliation between Israel and Naaman because, at last, he 
continues his journey in peace praising the God of Israel. When he came to be healed, he 
was privileged in Israel and very proud of his status, but God guided him through the 
little servant, an unnamed servant, and the prophet, and showed him that there are other 
people in the world besides Naaman himself. The miracle of Naaman’s healing is 
therefore also the miracle of Naaman learning to shed his egocentric, selfish nature, and 
begin to have more empathy and pay more attention to the meek and vulnerable. 

The Spirit of God brings people and events to fulfill God’s plans. Reconciliation 
and peace are not solely in human control but bestowed upon us by God. As in Naaman’s 
story, the power of God’s reconciliation can be found again in South Side Chicago. In the 
South Side, some Korean business owners resemble Naaman while the African- 
Americans are like the vulnerable in the story. By cultivating and growing reconciliation 
and peace between Koreans and African-Americans, the two groups will learn to trust 


God and listen to the Spirit of God. As God’s instrument and servant on earth, the church 
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is the main gate for reconciliation and peace in the world, and this story serves as an 
example. By opening one’s heart and mind to the church and by accepting its actions and 
teachings, reconciliation and peace can be achieved between groups of individuals and 
then between those individuals and God. 

The purpose of this chapter has therefore been to use a biblical narrative to help 
the African-American congregation to be open to accepting God’s healing in their lives, 
especially in regard to the healing that is needed between them and the Korean business 
owners, and by observing their example, the Koreans can learn this lesson as well. 
Therefore, the ultimate goal for Englewood-Rust United Methodist Church is to play a 
major role in ushering in God’s reconciliation and peace with the Korean community. 
Just like how God used the servants of Naaman to help him accept God’s healing and 
restoration in his life, God can use the marginalized of a community to build bridges in 
the divided society. In order to achieve the ultimate goal of reconciliation between the 
two groups, the church will listen to and understand God’s word, pray, and attempt to 
understand the socio-economic context of each group to bring them both to reconciliation 
with each other and with God. 

For this type of cultural reconciliation to occur, the community of Englewood- 
Rust will need the mysterious, supernatural power of God to intervene. Naaman had to 
repent of his arrogance in rebuking Elisha and forgive Elisha of the apparent affront of 
not showing respect to Naaman when he first arrived. Forgiveness unleashes God’s 
power. 

There is new hope for the Englewood-Rust community that they too will learn to 


listen to and understand God, then be obedient to him whenever he tries to work through 
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them. With God working through the example and effort of the African-Americans in the 


community, they will reach out to their Korean neighbors, teach them, and help bring 
them into God’s fold. They will open the Koreans’ eyes to the power of God and to how 
God can help them create peace and understanding between them. 

Just as God will work through the members of the ministry and congregation to 
effect this change and bring together these two communities divided by prejudice and 
hatred, the author believes that He will work through her as well. The role of the author 
in this project of reconciliation is similar to that of Naaman’s servant. To succeed in 
helping these communities heal and come closer to God. The servant girl joined a 
community that was not her native culture and in spite of the challenges she faced there 
she never stopped trusting God. Despite her lowly status and difference, she became an 
example to others to share the power of God with the leader of an Aramean culture that 
was not her own. It was she, and God through her, who led him to salvation. God used 
the strength of the servant girl to heal her new community, and the author trusts that God 
can use her community to share His reconciling power with the African-American and 


Korean communities. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


The purpose of the historical foundations chapter is to explore the topic of 
supernatural works through the Pentecostal Movement into United Methodism, focusing 
on the work of the Holy Spirit at the turn of the twentieth century in America. Doing so 
will provide historical data on the meaning of the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit 
and the impact of the Holy Spirit in modern-day Christianity. This work assisted in the 
development of this DMin project as well as assist in the resolve of uniting the African- 
American and the Korean-American communities together. 

The supernatural can be seen throughout the Book of Acts, and the work of Holy 
Spirit is vivid in human eyes in the second chapter of Acts. God is mighty and exposes us 
to the supernatural through His works. The early church keenly felt their experience of 
the Spirit and acted upon it, seeking and bearing witness to the living Lord in the world 
around them. They were dependent on the Spirit in every sense as they interpreted all 
aspects of their corporate and spiritual lives through it. The Holy Spirit led an individual 
Christian to see many signs and wonders, and experience healing and reconciliation with 
each other and with God. 

The relationship with the Holy Spirit developed along with the church as the 
community and was particularly important to the Pentecostal Movement, which had its 
origins in Methodism of the nineteenth century. John Wesley, the Methodist movement 


founder, stated that the Holy Spirit was relevant for churches of all ages. Wesley defined, 
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described, and defended his Pentecostal experience.! The Pentecostal historian Vinson 
Synan argues that John Wesley and the emerging Methodist church were among the 
strongest influences on the later Pentecostal Movement. He states, “Perhaps the most 
important immediate precursor to Pentecostalism was the Holiness movement issued 
from the heart of Methodism at the end of the Nineteenth Century.”” Key to the Holiness 
movement was the concept of entire sanctification, also described as the “Second 
blessing,” which is a baptism in the Holy Spirit. The experience of entire sanctification 
grew in America and gave rise to the Pentecostal Movement.* Everything changed for the 
seekers who were baptized in the Holy Spirit. The seekers did more than speak in new 
tongues; they abandoned all the roots of bitterness and original sin so that nothing 
blackened their reception of the Spirit.4 

Although God is all-powerful, God’s power is shown through God’s compassion 
and God includes all nations in God’s will for humankind’s salvation. To exclude anyone 
from God’s blessing is evil. Additionally, God gives special care to those who are 
vulnerable, widowed, orphaned, poor, or otherwise marginalized. God is love, and, 
therefore, it is important to understand and practice God’s way of empowering a 
particular person or people to break racial and socio-economic segregation in a 
community. To fulfil God’s mission of universal salvation, God empowers the weak and 


low because it is God’s will to destroy the wisdom of the wise, the intelligence of the 
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intelligent (1 Cor. 1:19). This makes the Pentecostal Movement remarkable, as it raised 


up the lowest and weakest in America. 

The Pentecostal Movement was particularly important for African-American 
communities in the early twentieth century. This was one of the darkest periods for 
African-Americans and other minority communities. Due to Social Darwinism, Jim 
Crowism, and general white supremacy, African-Americans experienced terrible racism 
after the Civil War.> Vinson Synan says in his book, The Holiness-Pentecostal Tradition: 
Charismatic Movements in the Twentieth Century that 1890 - 1920 was the most racist in 
America’s history.° However, as African-Americans found themselves free from their 
former slaveholders, they dreamed of building their own churches where they could 
worship freely. Soon African-American congregations outnumbered white congregations, 
which began to resent black churches.’ 

The Pentecostal Movement grew increasingly powerful in America and in the 
early twentieth century. This is the America that William Joseph Seymour was born into, 
and God chose to grant the power of the Holy Spirit to this man so that he might liberate 
his church from physical and social oppression according to God’s plan. God raised a 
man, William Seymour, an uneducated, half-blind, African-American minister. God 
anointed him in a supernatural way to demonstrate His compassion and acceptance of all 


people. The Holy Spirit freed Seymour and his followers from physical, spiritual and 
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systemic, racist oppression and the socio-economic segregation of America at the time 
and brought communities together in the one body of Christ. 

This analysis of William Seymour’s life will begin with a brief discussion of 
Pentecostalism, continuing from this introduction, but focusing in particular on its 
importance for marginalized communities such as Englewood and the Jim Crow era 
America. The chapter will then focus on William Seymour himself, his life and journey 
to becoming a minister to the communities on Azusa Street. Additionally, the chapter will 
attempt to explain how this man who was born into and faced such great adversity was 
chosen by God to fulfil His plans. 

Churches today desperately need the unity and healing that the Holy Spirit, 
through Seymour, provided. Therefore, the purpose of this chapter is to understand the 
will of God and the Holy Spirit’s involvement in Seymour’s powerful journey to liberate 
people from oppression. In the modern day, Englewood in Chicago 1s a similarly 
marginalized community. The people of Englewood face great challenges every day 
because of socio-economic segregation and racism. Englewood is the one of the lowest 
income areas in Chicago and the local Korean business owners are partially responsible 
for the socio-economic segregation between African-Americans and Korean-American 
communities. Korean-Americans profited from Englewood but took their income 
elsewhere, not investing in the local community. As a result, the Englewood residents 
have become more marginalized; but there is hope. God is not excluding people in 
Englewood because God loves all people and God’s salvation is for all nations (Gen. 


22:18). God has a plan for Englewood. 


de 


This chapter will then explain how the gatherings on Azusa Street and Seymour’s 
ministry were perceived at the time. First, there will be reflections in terms of the 
supernatural work of the Holy Spirit and the physical signs of it at the time. Secondly, 
reflections will be discussed in terms of the attacks on Seymour and his church, the 
skepticism and racist prejudice they faced. This analysis will end by looking at 
Seymour’s legacy and the Holy Spirit’s work. The research will highlight how Seymour 
succeeded in bringing together such diverse communities and overcame the skepticism 
they faced. Seymour was noted as becoming a modern-day role model for churches such 
as the Englewood Rust United Methodist Church (ERUMC) who faced similar 
challenges. This chapter will thereby show how this period of history provides an 
important context for how the Holy Spirit relates with this DMin project to heal and 


reconcile two communities in the Englewood ministry of Chicago, Illinois. 


William J. Seymour — His Life and Journey to Azusa Street 
William J. Seymour, a black man, was one of the prominent leaders who 

influenced many people and the churches. William J. Seymour was born in Centerville, 
Louisiana, on May 2, 1870. He was the oldest child of Simon and Phyllis Seymour who 
were both former slaves. Seymour lived in a dangerous time and place due to his skin 
color. His life was not promising and hopeful since the Ku Klux Klan was very active 
and visible and the Jim Crow Laws - a series of rigid anti-black laws — affected every 
aspect of life in these southern communities.’ Seymour witnessed how the Jim Crow laws 


discriminated against and segregated black from white. Even in the church, many white 
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Christian ministers and theologians taught whites were the chosen people and that black 


people were cursed to be inferior.? Roberts Liardon writes in his book, The Azusa Street 
Revival: When the Fire Fell, “Many in those days did not believe that blacks even had a 
soul.”!° Seymour had seen how skin color defined human dignity. He also witnessed how 
political views could be manipulated by a few radical racists. Perhaps these 
circumstances nurtured in him a spiritual hunger for truth. 

Seymour encountered and came to understand God’s mighty work. His was 
spiritually inclined and had mystical experiences, dreams and visions that associated with 
the supernatural work of the Holy Spirit. As a little boy, He encountered the images of 
angels and demons competing and fighting.'! Craig Borlase narrates the story of one of 
Seymour’s childhood supernatural experiences in his book, William Seymour: A 
Biography. 


As a young boy, returning home one night he took a shortcut through the 
cemetery. The Louisiana sky had little to offer in the way of lunar illumination 
that night, but as it is with shortcuts, young boys, and cemeteries at nighttime, 
there was little need of extra light. Or at least that was the case, until suddenly he 
froze. There, ahead, vaguely distinguishable, was a sight that poured fear into his 
every muscle.... As he remained still, the figure approached, its graceful 
movements doing little to counter the horror of its appearance. It was a headless 
man wandering among the family gravestones, but for what was he searching? 
Victims? Small boys with foolish intentions and legs that still refused to move no 
matter how hard they urged them to do so? The approach continued until, almost 
upon him, the figure appeared to rise up from within itself.... These visions were 
given to a child who hungered after illusive interpretation. There were images of 
angels and demons, of the good and the bad each competing, battling, fighting for 
what?!? 
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As a child, Seymour’s supernatural experience that night led him to seek the work of the 
Holy Spirit and became a man of uncommon spiritual hunger. His vision grew as his 
spiritual journey continued. 

Seymour’s experiences and visions remained in his heart and God used these to 
spur him to expand his experience with the Holy Spirit supernatural work. He left his 
hometown in 1895 going to Indianapolis where he worked as a waiter in a fashionable 
restaurant and joined the A.B Simpson Chapel Methodist Episcopal Church, part of the 
Northern Methodists. Seymour formulated his belief that there is no color line with the 
redemption of Christ.'!> Around the year 1900 Seymour moved to Cincinnati, Ohio. While 
in Cincinnati, Seymour attended the Church of God known then as the “Evening Light 
Saints." From there, Seymour started to discover and learn holiness teachings. The school 
taught holiness, divine healing and premillennialism which directly aligned with 
Seymour's belief system.'* He was feeling a tug on his life to become a full-time minister 
of the gospel but was reluctant to make the move. 

In 1902, Seymour along with 130,000 others fell ill with a form of smallpox. 
Seymour experienced near death from his physical sickness, but God planned something 
extraordinary from these terrible human circumstances. The symptoms of his smallpox 
began at a pre-eruptive stage with headache, backache, nausea, fever, chills, convulsion, 


and delusions before moving on to an eruptive stage with pimples, blisters, and pink skin 
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appearing on the face or body. Sometimes, this smallpox also affected the lungs, heart, 
liver, intestines, and other organs and could lead to death within a couple of days or 
weeks of the infection’s full attack. Seymour lost sight in one eye and developed deep 
scars in his face from this attack of smallpox. This was both a terrible and extraordinary 
experience for Seymour. These weeks of fevers, boils, and the threat of death in his bed 
changed Seymour profoundly and beyond human expectation. !> His life was no longer 
the same, but his mind opened up while his body had the attacks from the near-fatal 
infection. His childhood vision came back, and, as the thirty-two-year-old man knew he 
had a purpose, a divine calling." 

The Holy Spirit led Seymour to meet more prominent leaders and expanded 
Seymour’s ministry. In 1905, Seymour moved from the Cincinnati to Houston, Texas. In 
summer 1905, Seymour encountered the power of the Holy Spirit through meeting the 
father of Pentecostal movement, Charles F. Parham, a white Holiness preacher:'!’ Parham 
was a central figure of influence to Seymour. Parham conducted a citywide crusade in 
Bryan Hall in Houston. His teaching had been on the Pentecostal baptism and speaking in 
tongues. With the success of his crusade, Parham opened the Houston Bible School.'!* The 
school trained students in Pentecostal theology included divine healing.’ At the school, 


Seymour met Parham and he looked for him to influence his Pentecostal experience. 
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However, Jim Crow laws of the day prevented blacks and whites from learning together, 


therefore Seymour was not allowed in the school building. However, Parham, who was 
sensitive to local Jim Crow laws, allowed Seymour to be admitted into the school but did 
not allow Seymour to sit in the classroom with the white students. Seymour sat in the 
adjoining room and absorbed the teaching of the Holy Spirit baptism.*’ The Pentecostal 
movement was powerful; yet Parham and Seymour departed from each other due to racial 
prejudice.”! Still, the Holy Spirit directed Seymour to witness the supernatural work of 
God through Parham, despite the evil of racial prejudice. 

In 1906, Seymour was invited to pastor a Los Angeles, California storefront 
Holiness mission on Bonnie Brae Street where parishioners were mostly black. The 
Bonnie Brae Street location was where they met prior to the more well-known Asuza 
Street mission. It was the Bonnie Brae Street location that was the origin of the 
Pentecostal Movement as God poured the powerful Spirit upon a poor black man, the son 
of ex-slaves, a little educated and one-eyed man and the Spirit began a new and important 
chapter in the history of Christianity. Seymour was a powerful preacher and his message 
moved the crowds. One witness described Seymour as “an old colored exhorter” who 
acted as the “majordomo of the company.””” A reporter noted that “Seymour’s ‘Stony 


Optic’ eye served to hypnotize unbelievers.””° 
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Seymour knew God led him from Houston to Los Angeles for the supernatural 
work of the Holy Spirit. He wrote: 


It was the divine call that brought me from Houston, Texas, to Los Angeles. The 
Lord put it in the heart of one of the saints in Los Angeles to write to me that she 
felt the Lord would have me come over here and do a work, and I came, for I felt 
it was the leading of the Lord. The Lord sent the means, and I came to take charge 
of a mission on Santa Fe Street, and one night they locked the door against me, 
and afterwards got Bro. Roberts, the president of the Holiness Association, to 
come down and settle the doctrine of the baptism of the Holy Spirit, that it was 
simply sanctification. He came down and a good many Holiness preachers with 
him, and they stated that sanctification was the baptism of the Holy Spirit. But yet 
they did not have the evidence at the second chapter of Acts, for when the 
disciples were all filled with the Holy Ghost, they spoke in tongues as the Spirit 
gave utterance. After president heard me speak of what the true baptism of the 
Holy Ghost was, he said he wanted it too, and told me that when I had received it 
to let him know. So, I received it and let him know. The beginning of the 
Pentecost started in a cottage prayer meeting at 214 Bonnie Brae. 


The Signs of the Holy Spirit on Azusa Street 

Seymour and his followers began meeting on Azusa Street where lives were 
changed as the Holy Spirit brought them supernatural healing in the movement. Los 
Angeles was a boom town in 1906 as the local population increased by 2,789 people 
every month and each person brought his or her own ideas of politics, society, and 
religion to this community. Many religions and multiple denominations occupied the city, 
which was a melting-pot metropolis with large numbers of Mexicans, Chinese, Russians, 
Greeks, Japanese, Koreans, and Anglo-American inhabitants.” As a result, the city had to 


face the issues of racism and religious intolerance.”° 


4 Eddie L. Hyatt, The Azusa Street Revival: The Holy Spirit in America: 100 Years, 17. 
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God’s plan was far beyond any human expectation and He placed Seymour at the 
heart of this rapidly changing community. Seymour and his followers found a place on 
Azusa Street in Los Angeles where only the poorest lived. Seymour and his followers 
began meeting in the Azusa Stable, an abandoned African Methodist Episcopal Church 
building at 312 Azusa Street. This old two-story building was shabby with broken 
windows, doors, and a littered floor.” The building was not well equipped and did not 
have fancy meeting rooms but was ideal for the all-night and all-day meetings of these 
early Pentecostals.”° 

The Holy Spirit shook and ignited the Pentecostal fire in the heart of the poorest 
people on Azusa Street.”? Seymour preached for an hour, interspersed with singing and 
prayer. Many received Holy Spirit anointing while they listened to Seymour. The meeting 
and worship lasted hours, usually from ten o’clock in the morning to midnight or even 
sometimes for several days without rest.*° The Spirit flew through the room, knocking 
people down to the floor. Often there were hundreds swept up by and acting upon the 
power of God.*! Jack Hayford and David Moore describe the typical response of those 
meeting: “They jumped, shouted, shook, jerked, danced, sang, spoke and sang in tongues, 


or the whole congregation was just silent.”** They add, “The Azusa Street revival was an 
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example of the Spirit born again in a humble stable outside ecclesiastical establishments 


as usual.” 

These signs of the Holy Spirit in the Azusa Street spread out beyond Los Angeles. 
On April 18, 1906, local San Fransisco newspapers reported on a spiritual earthquake that 
had hit in a little mission church on Azusa Street, Los Angeles. One headline read: 
“Weird Babble of Tongues. New Sect of Fanatics is Breaking loose Wild Scene Last 
Night on Azusa Street. Gurgle of Wordless Talk by a sister.”*4 The next day, April 19, 
1906, the people of San Francisco experienced two separate earthquakes, one of which 
was recorded at an extremely high 8.3 on the Richter Scale. The newspaper headlines the 
day before only added to the shock. 

God is mighty and His supernatural works are limitless. When the day of 
Pentecost had come in Acts, the Spirit filled the house where people gathered (Acts 2:1- 
2). Just like the natural earthquake that shook San Francisco, a spiritual earthquake shook 
Azusa Street just a day before. These earthquakes revealed to their witnesses how 
Seymour and his followers were (and are) evidence of the Spirit of God. 

The power of Spirit at Azusa Street had an influence on people beyond simply 
knocking them down or having them speak in tongues. Many witnessed supernatural 
miracles, prophetic words, signs and wonders. Testimonies of miraculous healing spread. 
In their historical book, Tommy Welchel and Michelle Griffith describe these miraculous 
healing: “The glory of God inhabited and released creative miracles of healing twenty- 


four hours a day, seven days a week, for three-and-a-half years. Missing limbs grew out 
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where there were none, eyeballs filled in empty sockets, cancerous growths fell off and 
lives were restored as the Shekinah Glory filled the building.”*> These miracle healings 
occurred as Seymour prayed. Edward Lee, an African-American janitor employed at the 
First National Bank, experienced supernatural healing when Seymour prayed for him. 
Lee was also baptized in the Holy Spirit and began speaking in tongues when Seymour 
prayed for him.*° Jennie Moore was one of the recipients of the Holy Spirit baptism and 
became Seymour’s wife. People witnessed her play an old upright piano as she sang in 
Hebrew, even though she had no education or lessons in piano or Hebrew.*” 

The work of the Holy Spirit was also cross-racial. A white visitor at the Azusa 
street meeting, wrote about his experience of Seymour: “He had the funniest vocabulary. 
But I want to tell you, there were doctors, lawyers, and professors, listening to the 
marvelous things coming from his lips. It was not what he said in words, it was what he 
said from his spirit to my heart that showed me he had more of God in his life than any 
man I had ever met up to that time. It was God in him that attracted the people.”** 

People witnessed the signs and wonders at even around Azusa Street. Many saw 
the building glow from a distance. During meetings, people shouted, wept, danced, fell 


into trances, spoke and sang in tongues, and translated their messages into English. The 


35 Tommy Welchel and Michelle P. Griffith, True Stories of the Miracles of Azusa Street and 
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sound from the meetings was explosive and it rocked the neighborhood. The police and 
the fire department were often called out to Azusa Street.*? One eyewitness noted: 
They shouted three days and three nights. It was the Easter season. The people 
came from everywhere. By the next morning there was no way of getting near the 
house. As the people came in they would fall under God’s power; and the whole 
city was stirred. They shouted there until the foundation of the house gave way, 
but no one was hurt. During those three days there were many people who 
received their baptism of the Holy Spirit. The sick was healed and sinners were 
saved just as they came in.*° 
Seymour’s life and his time on Azusa Street illustrate how God touches a man, a 
group of people, then larger communities, and chooses the meekest individual to enact 
His mightiest works. This is how the Holy Spirit took hold of these communities in Los 
Angeles and worked through one man in the creation of the Pentecostal movement in 
America. Seymout’s life was full of adversity, yet God never gave up on him nor his role 
in God’s plan of salvation offered to all. His life changed when the Spirit of God touched 
and opened his heart. He became a wise, bold, and faithful servant to God and through 
him, brought reconciliation and liberation to the broken people of his ministry. As a 
result, he was able to command those in positions of power and privilege. He brought 
God’s kingdom to others even as he and his people were marginalized by the powerful. 
Seymour’s faith in the Spirit allowed God to work through him. When the Spirit 
of God moves, people can restore their relationship with God and with others. God 


therefore chose Seymour because of His compassion and grace for oppressed people. 


Seymour wrote in his publication: 
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Multitudes have come. God makes no difference in nationality...the meeting has 
been a melting time. The people are all melted together...made one lump, one 
bread, all one body in Christ Jesus. There is no Jew or Gentile, bond or free, in the 

Azusa Mission. No instrument that God can use is rejected on account of color or 

dress or lack of education. This is why God has built up the work... The sweetest 

thing is the loving harmony.*! 

It is important to note that despite the power and the attention he received, 
Seymour remained a humble servant who simply followed the Holy Spirit. He refused to 
be considered a leader, arguing that God was the leader of the powerful work that 
touched his people. His humility was evident in one of his interviews for the Azusa 
paper. He said, “No church or organization is back of it. All who are in touch with God 
realize as soon as they enter the meetings that the Holy Spirit is the leader.” ** The 
presence of the Holy Spirit was so real that people at the meeting came together in one 
spirit from so many different places. 

God’s work was not restricted to one person or a few, but to a church, a community, a 
nation at large. God works to unite all people and reconcile them with Himself and with 
each other. God is giving and reveals to all people his plan for universal salvation through 
such signs, even to non-believers such as the readers of the Los Angeles Times. There 
were similar signs and witnesses to the power of Holy Spirit in the Book of Acts the 
second chapter. God performed miracles through Paul he touched the sick, cured their 
illness and forced evil spirits to leave them (Acts 19:11-12). Just as in Acts the second 
chapter, and on Azusa Street, the Spirit of God also touches ERUMC and will bring 


together the local and Korean-American communities, but in order for this to happen, 


ERUMC will need to be open and obedient to the signs of the Spirit. 


4! Liardon, God’s Generals, 154-155. 
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Challenges of Disbelief to Seymour and the Azusa Street Revival 

As often happens, there was skepticism toward the work of the Holy Spirit and 
the Azusa Street revival. Skeptics of the Holy Spirit often do not believe in the power of 
the Holy Spirit or do not want to acknowledge it because of their pride or ego. There 
were many in Los Angeles who worked against Willman Seymour and his ministry at the 
Azusa Street Mission. The Los Angeles Child Welfare Agency tried to shut down their 
meetings because they suspected there were unsupervised children around the building 
during the day and night. The Health Department tried to break up the meetings, 
claiming that the number of people occupying the building posed a danger to public 
health.*4 Bishop Alma White, a leader who was a founder and major moving force in the 
evangelical Methodist Pentecostal Union Church, which split from mainstream 
Methodism in the early 20" century, made the following, woeful statement on the Azusa 
Street meetings: “They are worshiping the devil while promoting and practicing 
witchcraft and sexual immorality.” 

Liardon highlighted the remarks of the Los Angeles newspapers on racism in The 
Azusa Street Revival When the Fire Fell. Some of the newspaper stories said the meetings 
looked like “disgusting scenes” where “Whites and Blacks Mix in a Religious Frenzy,” 
“Religious Fanaticism Creates Wild Scenes,” “Holy Kickers Carry on Mad Orgies,” and 


“Negroes and Whites Give Themselves Over to Strange Outbursts of Zeal.”4° The very 
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fact that whites and blacks were worshipping together was considered to be devilish 
during these racist times. 

Unsurprisingly, many of the attacks on their ministry were racially motivated. 
Sadly, one attack came from his old teacher Charles F. Parham, the same white Holiness 
preacher who taught his students and Seymour to live by faith and trust God. Parham 
condemned the meeting as a “darky camp meeting” when he visited Azusa Street at 
Seymour’s invitation.*’ Parham could not see past his own sinful prejudice to accept the 
work of the Holy Spirit as the racial mixed revival occurring at Azusa Street. 

The Ku Klux Klan intentionally terrorized and tried to impair Seymour and the 
Azusa Street meetings. Their racism blinded them. The KKK could not accept educated 
and uneducated, rich and poor, African-American, Asian, Hispanic, whites, men, women, 
native born, recent immigrants, and foreign visitors, all praying, singing, and coming 
together as one.*® 

Racism, however, was not always victorious. Rev. Gaston Barnabas Cashwell, a 
white preacher from the south, had read about how the baptism of the Holy Spirit was 
being poured out on Azusa Street. He visited Azusa Street seeking the baptism of the 
Holy Spirit and arrived with great expectation. However, he found the mixing of the races 
to be too much for his own personal prejudice as a southerner. He was too prideful to 
have a black man to lay hands on him in prayer. Cashwell felt furious and left the 


meeting. But the Holy Spirit convicted him same night as Cashwell wrestled with the 
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Lord in prayer. Cashwell knew he had to crucify his own prejudice and so he went back 
to the meeting. He prayed and wept as Seymour came and laid hands on him. Cashwell 
was immediately baptized in the Holy Spirit. The racism in Cashwell’s heart was healed 
by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit. There are hundreds of spirit-filled churches in and 
around Dunn, North Carolina that have roots directly back to Cashwell and his 
experience at Azusa Street. That Cashwell humbled himself and willingly surrendered his 
own prejudice to God resulted in many changed lives.*? 

These and the many other negative reactions from the media and white leaders did 
not stop Seymour nor the power of the Holy Spirit. God poured the anointing upon him 
and Seymour continued to work miracles. He is reported as saying how God empowered 
him time after time. Seymour remembered that “It was the divine call that brought me 
from Houston, Texas, to Los Angeles.”>? 

Many doubted that what Seymour and his ministry on Azusa Street accomplished 
was truly the work of the Holy Spirit and attacked them because of their own prejudices 
and pride. None of that diminished the power of the Spirit working through Seymour, 
however, and this poor black man continues to inspire believers until the present day. The 


power of the Spirit continues to open people’s hearts and eyes just as God once 


manifested and gave Seymour and his followers their powerful gifts. 


4 Daniel K. Norris, “How Azusa Street Exposed—and Overturned—Racism in the Church,” 
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It is difficult to fight racism and socio-economic segregation because this means 


having to heal people’s broken mindsets as well as social systems at large. It will be 
equally hard to bring together the African-American and Korean-American communities 
after years of violence and prejudice at each other’s hands. Most of all, their skepticism 
towards the idea that they might reconcile through the power of the Holy Spirit would be 
justified given their painful history. Nevertheless, God is powerful beyond human ability 
and His plans both exceed human understanding and embrace all humanity (Jn 3:16). 
God gave all His people the same rights and responsibilities in service to God. These 
communities must find redemption and reconciliation with each other and thereby 
reconcile with God and experience His love. 

None on earth can avoid spiritual battles like the ones William Seymour faced 
(Rms 8:38-39). The members of ERUMC now face similar challenges as they learn to 
open their hearts to the supernatural work of the Spirit. Jennifer Eivas says in her book, 
How to Sense, Discern and Battle in the Spiritual Realm: Seeing the Supernatural, “A 
common description for the gift of discerning of spirits is that it is a supernatural ability 
from the Holy Spirit to distinguish between spirits—divine, demonic and human.”>! She 
continues, “You cannot identify a spirit unless the Holy Spirit reveals it to you.”>? The 
spiritual challenge facing the members of ERUMC is to allow the Holy Spirit to be 
revealed to them, and to do that they must look beyond their own physical weakness, 


cultural and social differences, or egotism and open themselves spiritually. Negative 
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emotion strengthens skepticism, but such skepticism could not stop Seymour and his 
followers when the Spirit poured its power upon them. God works through those who 
trust Him. It is necessary for the ERUMC members to understand this spiritual battle 


while they seek reconciliation with each other. 


The Legacy of Azusa Street 

The work of the Holy Spirit did more than heal the sick, or make worshippers 
speak in new tongues, dance and sing. The Holy Spirit brought people together amidst 
terrible racial segregation between black and white. It was impossible for white and black 
people to worship together in the same room under the Jim Crow laws, but the Holy 
Spirit brought them together in one body and spirit, regardless. 

People came to Azusa Street meeting from around the world. The Apostolic Faith 
newspaper, published by the Azusa Street Mission, remarked on the multiethnic 
gatherings: “God makes no difference in nationality. Ethiopians, Chinese, Indians, 
Mexicans, and other nationalities worship together.”*? One of the early Azusa Street 
leaders estimated that there were over twenty different nationalities in their meetings.** 
The Apostolic Faith paper continues, “No instrument that God can use is rejected on 
account of color or dress or lack of education.’’> 


Seymour’s commitment to fighting racism is revealed in his writing. 


“God...recognizes no flesh, no color, no names. We must not glory in Azusa 
Mission, nor in anything but the Lord Jesus Christ by whom the world is crucified 
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unto us and we unto the world. Azusa Mission stands for the unity of God’s 
people everywhere. God is uniting his people, baptizing them by one spirit into 
one body.”*° 


Seymour and his followers were anti-racist, but Seymour’s message was one of love and 
mutual respect. In The Doctrines and Disciplines of the Azusa Street Apostolic Faith 
Mission of Los Angeles Seymour states, 
Our colored brethren must love our white brethren and respect them in truth so 
that the Word of God can have free course, and our white brethren must love their 
colored brethren and respect them in the truth so that the Holy Spirit won’t be 
grieved. I hope we won’t have many more trouble and division spirit between 
white and colored brethren.>’ 
Frank Bartleman, a journalist who witnessed and participated in the Azusa Street 
meetings, echoed this message: 
Divine love was wonderfully manifest in the meetings. They would not even 
allow an unkind word said against any of their opposers, or the churches. The 
message was the love of God. It was a sort of “first love” of the early church 
returned. The “baptism” as we received it in the beginning did not allow us to 
think, speak, or hear evil of any man. We knew the moment we had grieved the 
Spirit by an unkind thought or word. We seemed to live in a sea of pure divine 
love.*® 
The greatest result of the Holy Spirit’s work and the Azusa Street meetings was to foster 
this love and fight racism, and God used a black, half blind and uneducated man like 
Seymore to accomplish this. The Kingdom of God was displayed through Seymour’s 


humility and brought all kinds of people together in a closer relationship with God and 


with each another. 
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Racism and socio-economic segregation are great sources of pain in modern 
America. It is difficult to reconcile with those who inflict this pain, and those who have 
been wounded cannot easily see how they can or why they should reconcile with them. 
God is mighty and works in supernatural ways, just as he did with William Seymour. 
Although Seymour was oppressed by white supremacy, he was still open to God’s 
supernatural work and was able to overcome the inhumane and racist attacks on himself 
because God empowered him. Seymour became a role model to many modern churches 
and his demonstration of the God of justice, righteousness, mercy, and faithful became 
his legacy. The power of the Holy Spirit came upon him by being a humble seeker of 
God. The people of Englewood have experienced racism and socio-economic harm from 
the local Korean-American business owners. God can give them the power to reach out to 
their Korean-American oppressors. God will use these marginalized in Englewood to 
show how all God’s people are one family. 

According to society’s standards, the community of ERUMC has no hope and has 
been abandoned. But God does not exclude anyone from God’s salvation. Seymour’s 
story shows how God takes the lowest person to change a community and invites people 
to witness this great revelation. In that sense, God has a plan for the participants who are 
members of ERUMC to restore the faith-covenant relationship with God and others, 
particularly between the African-American and Korean-American communities. God’s 
supernatural work can arise if the participants from the ERUMC are open and humble to 
God’s power, even in an environment where there is no hope. Seymour was open and 
humble to the Spirit of God and did not hesitate to face the power of white supremacy. A 


member of EUMC can similarly bring reconciliation between the African-American and 
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Korean-American communities. God reveals through Seymour’s journey and the history 
of his church the supernatural work of the Spirit. God thereby calls EUMC members to 
carry on the supernatural work of the Spirit, and this DMin project is a projection of this 


call. 


Conclusion 

The life of William Seymour, the challenges he faced, the great supernatural 
powers he was granted by the Holy Spirit, and his lasting influence to this very day all 
show how the Holy Spirit will work again to revive and bring together the Korean- 
American and African-American communities in Englewood. William Seymour was born 
an ordinary person, albeit in difficult circumstances. Jesus’ disciples too were ordinary 
people and were once prideful, selfish, and fearful men until the Spirit of Pentecost, the 
Holy Spirit, filled the disciples’ hearts and transformed them. These disciples went far 
beyond their ability to empower and advance the kingdom of God on earth: to love God 
and others. Just like how the Spirit of God transformed Jesus’ disciples and their 
community, the Spirit of God empowered William Seymour and his followers. 

Seymour’s life was difficult by most standards. He was born of former slaves, 
raised in a violent period of history where the white supremacy meant that black people 
were treated inhumanely. On top of this, Seymour nearly died from his earlier illnesses. 
With very little education and resources, he struggled to find a purpose in life. Only a 
man like Seymour could have been chosen by God to spread his message of love and 
unity. William Seymour became more than a man because God touched him and cared 


for him, just as He cares for the unprivileged, like orphans, widows, and the poor. God 
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filled Seymour’s heart with the Spirit of God and Seymour became humble and obedient. 


Through him, the Spirit of God attracted worshippers to Seymour, working to restore 
their relationship with God and with each other. Even though the spirit of doubt and 
skepticism hinders the work of the Spirit, God’s work continues nonetheless, and His 
servants continue to fight segregation, for those who are divided cannot promote the 
glory of God and it is sinful to refuse to reconcile with anyone created in God’s image. 

The members of the ERUMC face many of the same challenges that William 
Seymour and his ministry on Azusa Street did: segregation, socio-economic deprivation, 
abandonment, antipathy, and racist prejudice from wider society, but also skepticism 
from both within and without that the Holy Spirit could have any influence here to heal 
the divide between the Korean and African-American communities. But the members of 
the ERUMC can be in a different situation. God chose an individual like Seymour who 
had a difficult life and the church like Azusa Street to inspire people around them and 
who were against them. The work of the Holy Spirit spreads unstoppably from person to 
person until it fills an entire congregation, a church, and inspires others by their example. 
The members of ERUMC can follow the footsteps of Seymour. 

Under Seymour’s guidance and the supernatural influence of the Holy Spirit, the 
people on Azusa Street united despite all their cultural, racial, and class differences. They 
shed their prejudices and faced without fear the racism they had been victim to outside 
this community. They became one with each other, and with the Kingdom of Heaven, 
and have inspired countless others since. With the help of this DMin project, the hope is 
that the Holy Spirit will continue working in the members of ERUMC as the Spirit did in 


the Azusa Street. The ERUMC too can experience the supernatural work of God, forgive 
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and reconcile with the local Korean-American business owners, and thereby enter into a 
more loving relationship with each other, themselves, and with God, develop a great 


universal church together. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


Christian identity is formed through relationship with God, and God created 
humanity in order to foster a relationship with mankind. The fall of man, however, 
represents the first time that relationship was broken, and modern-day racism represents 
another. Racism destroys people’s lives and the communities in which they live. Racism 
is a form of violence that causes both physical and mental harm, and only serves to 
perpetuate misery, pain, and hatred. It is the Christian’s responsibility to understand how 
racism, as well as racial identity and its perception, affects humanity and their lives in 
society. By doing so, they can liberate themselves from hate and create a more just 
society as they are called to be witnesses to and aid in the transformation of the world. 
This will require understanding, forgiveness, and reconciliation but the great complexity 
and difficulty of this challenge means that the supernatural work of God must also 
intervene. 

Racism occurs in the southside of Chicago where the ERUMC members have an 
antagonistic relationship with the local Korean-American small business owners 
(KASBO). Due to racism between the two groups, they are not only against each other 
but through their actions they fail to accept the glory of God and hinder others from 
witnessing His kingdom. This pain must be healed. 

Racism is not only a cause of human agony, but also of human sinfulness. Cain 
Hope Felder, the author of, Stony the Road He Trod: African-American Biblical 


Interpretation, notes that the ancient authors of biblical texts did have color 
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consciousness - an awareness of certain physiological differences - but the perception of 
this difference did not provide a political or ideological basis for enslaving, oppressing or 
demeaning other people. For instance, racist language about black people is purely 
postbiblical. Felder adds, “The very category of “race” - denoting primarily skin color — 
was first employed as a means of classifying human bodies by Francois Bernier, a French 
physician, in 1684. The first authoritative racial division of human-kind is found in the 
influential Natural System (1735) of the preeminent naturalist Carolus Linnaeus.”* 

It is especially difficult for us to navigate the prejudices and biases in modern 
North American society because every group of people advocates their own language of 
culture, self, and race. Dwight N. Hopkins states in his book, Being Human: Race, 
Culture, and Religion, “Everyone utilizing the same words does not necessarily mean the 
same things.”* The concepts of culture, self, and race are not universal and tend to be 
undermined by the anthropological arguments advanced by contemporary theologians.* 
In addition to these challenges of division and human sinfulness, the communities of 
ERUMC and the local KASBO also must deal with the long legacy of hostility that has 
characterized their relationships. 

This chapter will focus therefore on how these communities can learn to forgive 
and reconcile with each other in order to build a more peaceful, harmonious society. 


More specifically, this chapter will reveal aspects of forgiveness and reconciliation as 
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inspired by black theology, and the theology of the wounded (Han). Each theological 


voice provides unique and valuable insight into the racial conflict and also for the 
possibilities for healing and reconciliation between ERUMC and KASBO in Englewood, 


Chicago. 


Black Theology 

Black theology provides a foundation for the ERUMC to reach a Christian 
understanding of forgiveness and reconciliation with the local KASBO. Throughout the 
history of the church, white theology has been treated as the norm, a universal Christian 
faith, but it has brought agony and suffering, particularly to people of color. White 
supremacy and English culture have historically been perpetuated or have at least been 
evident in the church and have placed white Christians in a privileged position. 
Therefore, white supremacy produced its own idea of perfection.> Prior to the American 
Civil War, however, black slave communities had their own beliefs, customs and 
understanding of self in their relationship with God but these beliefs were devalued along 
with everything else about them because white supremacy invariably favors whiteness 
and dehumanizes blackness. Although their enslavement has no basis or support from 
God nor the Gospel of Jesus Christ, this dehumanization of African-Americans also came 
with a general dismissal from the white church of their beliefs and theology. 

In response to this mistreatment, black theology recognizes God’s consistent 
involvement in history as the God of the oppressed and liberating God’s people from 
human bondage. JoAnne Marie Terrel talks about misleading Western theology in Power 


> Harry H. Singleton III, Black Theology and Ideology: Deideological Dimensions in the Theology 
of James H. Cone (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 2002), 4. 
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in the Blood? The Cross in the African-American Experience. She says the Kingdom of 
God is for the poor and the margins of social power reshape theology on the basis of a 
history of massive suffering that has been produced by Western white theology. African- 
Americans have been mistreated by white supremacy simply because they were black.°® 
Color of skin is part of human-being and James Cone says the Western theological 
tradition treated Christian faith with no interest in color. 

James Cone defines Christian theology as a liberation theology because its 
purpose is to express God’s activity in the world of liberation to the oppressed.’ Cone 
sees the God of white religion, on the other hand, as an idol standing in opposition to the 
true nature of God as a liberator in the Bible. For Cone, the black theology is not only 
consistent with the gospel, but is the gospel of Jesus Christ.? He says, God is “of and for” 
the oppressed as seen in the history of Israel and as revealed in Jesus Christ.!° In Cone’s 
view, “God reveals Godself in Jesus Christ as a liberator of the weak and helpless and 
inasmuch as we live in a world where black people are enslaved, segregated, and 
discriminated against because of their blackness.”!! 


Cone goes on to state that Christ is black, but this statement does not refer to the 


literal skin color of Jesus. Jesus is not simply white in any sense literally or 


6 JoAnne Marie Terrell, Power in the Blood? The Cross in the African American Experience 
(Eugene, OR: Wipf and Stock Publishers, 2005), 12. 


T James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Books, 2010), 1. 
8 Singleton, Black Theology and Ideology, 69. 
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theologically. !? Jesus is free to share the liberation with others by making the world more 
receptive to blackness. Just as in Jesus’ proclamation, African-Americans have the power 
to make a change about their social status and their action can be empowering for the 
kingdom of God. They are called to be an aid to the oppressed and those who are poor in 
spirit.! 

Christ is the focal point of Christian theology. Jesus can be nominally meek and 
mild and espouse love, mercy, and long-suffering because the white Christian church had 
the privilege of being part of or supported by the state. Cone’s view is that black 
Americans are innocent but have physical, and emotional abuse like the real Jesus who 
was betrayed by his friends. The pain of black Americans similarly runs deep. They have 
been brutally oppressed for so long and it is difficult and perhaps even insulting to ask 
them to forgive and reconcile with those who oppressed them. The reality for black 
people is a hostile world without protection of the law. Cone offers a profound 
theological voice from his own black theology perspective. Cone claims that while black 
theology may allow non-black people to make an intellectual evaluation of or gain a 
perspective on black communities, it does not give them the ability to tell the black 
community what is or is not true like their white oppressors who are accustomed to 
telling blacks what is and is not the appropriate response to white racism. !* Revelation is 
not any human articulation or self-consciousness. Revelation is a disclosure of God in the 


person of Jesus Christ.'> 


2 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 123. 
'3 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 116. 
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Black theology is revelation and it empowers black people. There were visible 


manifestations of black theology from the eighteenth to the twentieth centuries during 
which black theology was a source for the theological interpretation of God’s work in the 
world.!° Black theology began when the black clergy refused to accept racism from the 
white church. For Cone, Jesus’ proclamation of the kingdom is an announcement of 
God’s decision about an oppressed humankind; that is, “slavery is about to end, because 
the reign of God displaces all false authorities.” !’ He states that a Christian’s repentance 
meant recognizing the importance of accepting the reality of the new Christianity by 
participating in it as “it is revealed in the words and work of Jesus.”!® Thus, black 
theology must take cultural expressions of community seriously and blacks can have a 
positive impact in their community just as Jesus did in the community of all human races. 

Cone notes that if Jesus is to have any meaning for blacks then he “must leave 
the security of the suburbs by joining blacks in their condition.” !° Cone points out that 
Martin Luther King, Jr. turned to the God of black faith in times of crisis during the Civil 
Right Movements.”° Cone states specifically: 

He [Martin Luther King Jr.] took the democratic tradition of freedom and 

combined it with the biblical tradition of freedom, justice and liberation as 

found in the book of Exodus and the prophets. Then he integrated both 


traditions with the New Testament idea of love and suffering as disclosed 
in Jesus’ cross...he [Martin Luther King Jr.] developed a theology that 


‘© Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 26. 

7 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 122. 
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was effective in challenging all Americans to create the beloved 
community in which all persons are equal.”! 


Black theology believes that it is not only appropriate but necessary to begin the doctrine 
of God with an instance of God’s blackness.”? The words and acts made under the 
framework of black theology aim to spark the revolution that will liberate all black 
people beyond smaller black communities. Black theology provides guidelines that are in 
line with true Christianity because black power advocates true Christian belief that is 
rooted in God’s love. Speaking about black power, Cone notes: 


The concreteness of human existence reveals that human beings are not fully 
human when their creativity is enslaved by alien powers. To be fully human is to 
be separated from everything that is evil, everything that is against the extension 
of the limits of humanity...Being human means being against evil by joining sides 
with those who are the victims of evil. Quite literally, it means becoming 
oppressed with the oppressed, making their cause one’s own cause by involving 
oneself in the liberation struggle. No one is free until all are free.”* 


JoAnne Marie Terrell similarly writes about black power in her book, Power in The 
Blood? The Cross in the African-American Experience: 


Many slaves saw clearly the connections between Jesus’ story and their reality, 
yet chose willingly to walk in the way of sacrifice by maintaining an ethic of love 
in an ethos of injustice. Some were able to level critical voices against white 
Christians. As one female slave stated to her mistress concerning the 
slaveholders’ morality in relation to the slaves’ morality, “You no’ holy. We be 
holy. You in no state of salvation.” This assessment was based not on imputed 
righteousness but on the innocence of the slaves and the empirical evidence of 
their oppression by whites. The theme of innocence was an obvious link between 
the stories of the slaves and that of Jesus.” 


*1 Singleton, Black Theology and Ideology, 15. 
22 Singleton, Black Theology and Ideology, 70-71. 
3 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 87. 
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Such perspectives on black empowerment reshape and focus on liberation in the black 
community through death and resurrection. The suffering of Jesus is not simply a figure 
of the past but is also the Christ of today as interpreted by the theological significance of 
His death-resurrection. The significance of the Cross and resurrection is what makes the 
life of Jesus more than just the life of a good man who sympathies with the poor. Cone 
says: 

The human being was not created to be a slave, and the appearance of God in 

Christ gives us the possibility of freedom. By becoming a black person, God 

discloses that blackness is not what the world says it is. Blackness is a 

manifestation of the being of God in that it reveals that neither divinity nor 

humanity resides in white definitions but in liberation from captivity.” 
In Cone’s view, therefore, black empowerment means recognizing the importance of 
their role and accepting the reality of the new age by revealing the word and participating 
in the work of Jesus.”° 

According to the beliefs of black theology, ERUMC has the power to change the 
broken relationship between them and the local KASBO. Cone states, “Jesus is the 
oppressed one whose work is that of liberating humanity from inhumanity.”*”7 ERUMC is 
a socially, emotionally, and economically oppressed community, and their suffering 
derives at least partially from their treatment by KASBO who have segregated the 
ERUMC economically. Additionally, this economic segregation led to further social 


injustices such as inequality in education in Englewood. God delivered the poor, 


unwanted, and enslaved Israelites from their oppression in Egyptian society. In this 


5 Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation, 128. 
6 Cone, Black Theology of Liberation, 116. 
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modern era, God continues to work for the deliverance of oppressed blacks in twentieth 


century America. With black empowerment, ERUMC has the means to reach out to 
KASBO and demonstrate this power that God has bestowed on them. Black power means 
breaking with the past creating a future for ERUMC and KASBO that would otherwise 
be impossible. Ultimately, black power may lead to forgiveness and reconciliation 


between the ERUMC and KASBO. 


Korean Han Theology 

In order to become a life-loving community, it is necessary to understand one’s 
pain and wounds and see the common suffering to relate with others first. Human 
suffering and wounds can be caused by an individual, a group, or society at large. People 
can suffer from wounds caused by violence, racism, sexism, cultural bigotry, and mental 
illness. Importantly, the depth of one’s wounds can destroy relationships such as those 
between ERUMC and the local KASBO. The wounds that ERUMC suffer from present a 
challenge to ERUMC as Christians as they try to forgive and reconcile with the local 
KASBO. ERUMC and the local KASBO can find the common theological view, 
suffering, to relate with each other. 


Korean “¢!(Han)” theology, like black theology, provides another framework by 


which ERUMC can understand the issues facing them and overcome these challenges. To 
begin, the term Han is derived from Chinese but has meaning specific to Korean culture. 
D. Bannon”® says of Han in his article, “Unique Korean Cultural Concepts in 

8D. Bannon, “Unique Korean Cultural Concepts in Interpersonal Relations,” Translation Journal, 
January 2009, accessed April 10, 2019, https://translationjournal.net/journal/43korean.htm. Note: D. 


Bannon is a Korean-to-English translator working in the United States, a member of the American Literary 
Translators Association (ALTA) and the American Translators Association. 
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Interpersonal Relations,” that while “Han is frequently translated as sorrow, spite, rancor, 


regret, resentment or grief,” there is no equivalent word in the English language.”? 
Furthermore, he notes that “Han is an inherent characteristic of the Korean character and 
as such finds expression, implied or explicit, in nearly every aspect of Korean Life.’”*° 
Calum Walker, a journalist, and film-maker from London attempts to clarify and develop 
this definition of Han, “Han is passive. Han yearns for vengeance, but does not seek it. 
Han is held close to the heart, hoping and patient but never aggressive. It becomes part of 
the blood and breath of a person. There is a sense of lamentation and even of reproach 
toward the destiny that led to such misery.”?! 

In terms of Han as a theological concept, Dr. Andrew S. Park argues that, “Han is 
an inexpressibly entangled experience of pain and bitterness imposed by the injustice of 
oppressors...and it is from the experience of the powerless, the marginalized, the 
voiceless of our society.”*? To paraphrase therefore, Han can be described as being like 
an unending black hole of grief and endless pain. Han can cause feelings of regret or 
lamentation but can also be hidden deep in the unconscious and subsequently lead to 
highly (self)destructive tendencies in the person who possesses Han. Han can equally 


extend beyond the individual. Dr. Park adds there is such a thing as a collective Han that 


° Bannon, “Unique Korean Cultural Concepts,” accessed April 10, 2019, 
https://translationjournal.net/journal/43korean.htm. 
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can develop and continues over several generations without liberation breaking one’s 
body, soul, spirit, and relationships on both an individual and collective level.** Dr. Park 
therefore defines this collective Han as follows: 

Han can be a social economic, political, physical, mental, or spiritual wound 

generated by political oppression, economic exploitation, social alienation, 

cultural contempt, injustice, poverty, or war. It may be a deep ache, an intense 

bitterness, or the sense of helplessness, hopelessness, or reignition at the 

individual and collective levels.** 
Dr. Park goes on to state that “Han has three levels: individual, collective, and structural 
oppression.”*> These three levels of Han are perhaps best understood by examining real 
life examples of Han. On the level of the individual, this concept of Han can be observed 
in the ERUMC. The daughter of one of the members of ERUMC suffered a gunshot 
wound and died. She died a beautiful young woman, leaving behind two very young 
children and her grandmother, the ERUMC member. Her grandmother therefore was left 
to raise these two children. At her daughter’s funeral, the ERUMC member said nothing 
of her grief or pain and instead merely sat silently in the pews and pounded at her chest 
with a fist. No one could face her in her grief nor stop her from hitting herself because the 
pain she experienced is beyond any human comprehension or words. 

On a collective level, Han can be seen in survivors of the Nazi holocaust, in the 
Palestinians in that occupied land, and in the victims of slavery. Finally, Han can occur 


on a structural level, as a result of structural injustice or evil. The author witnessed this 


structural Han when she met a woman in Jamaica where she was working on a short 


33 Park, Racial Conflict and Healing, 9. 
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mission. The woman was angry and grieving because her husband had left her and her 


three children. The woman was working several jobs trying to find the means to support 
herself and her three children; but they were all close to starving because she earned so 
little, if she was able to earn at all. She and her children were victims of society. Her 
home country of Jamaica is the fourth largest in the Caribbean and twenty percent of its 
national population (even excluding the rural population) live below the poverty line and 
lack economic access to food. It is almost impossible to overcome this kind of national 
disaster.*° This is a structural issue on a national scale, and produces a national level of 
suffering. Han is powerful human issue because it produces and causes sin or injustice 
and in oneself and in others along a chain reaction. In other words, Han causes feelings 
of immense weight on one’s heart and tends to manifest and dominate the life of a victim, 
and those around the victim. 

Han with its lamentation, forgiveness, and reconciliation are portrayed in many 
biblical stories, and it is useful to consider these biblical instances of Han from a feminist 
theological perspective because of how this perspective responds to systems of 
oppression. Tikva Frymer-Kensky is a Jewish women’s studies pioneer and brilliant 
theologian. Her studies of Scripture were radical and highly influential because of her 
focus on the suffering of women in the Bible, and most importantly for this discussion of 
Han theology. Their suffering very much aligns with the concept of Han. She argues, 


“There are the ‘texts of terror,’ tales of women who suffer at the hands of the men in 


36 Kim Thelwell, “Poverty in Jamaica,” The Borgen Project, September 23, 2018, accessed March 
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power.”*” According to Frymer-Kensky, the Bible is a product of patriarchal society and 
has been shaped by the concerns of the men of Israel. Therefore, the women were 
portrayed as powerless and subordinate without being inferior.** In Genesis 16:1-16; and 
21:9-17, the story of Hagar and Sarai is noted as a text of terror (in other words, Han) in 
Frymer-Kensky’s view.*? The story of Hagar revolves around Abram who was the head 
of his household and held all the power. Sarai was the wife of Abram, and Hagar was an 
Egyptian Maidservant, a slave. The Bible does not indicate how Hagar ended up a slave, 
and may have been sold by poverty-stricken parents to traders as a child or captured 
during war.*° It is important to note, however, that she was not purchased to be sexually 
available to Abram, nor did she come to Abram’s household as a concubine.*! Hagar’s 
body passed from Sarai to Abram because Sarai was determined to obtain a child for 
Abram through a surrogate. Once Hagar gave birth to a son, Sarai and Hagar’s power 
dynamic changed. Frymer-Kensky’s book, Reading the Women of the Bible, 
acknowledges the ancient law and states: “Ancient documents, the laws of Hammurabi 
and contracts know that once a slave becomes a slave wife, she may not keep acting like 
a Slave, and the laws provide that if the slave wife has not yet born children, her mistress 


can sell her; if she has, her mistress can demote her to an ordinary slave.” 


37 Tikva Simone Frymer-Kensky, Reading the Women of the Bible (New York, NY: Schocken 
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According to the ancient law, Hagar did not have to act like a slave but Sarai was 
not content with this situation. Sarai therefore asked Abram to restore her authority over 
Hagar. Abram stood by Sarai’s request and turned Hagar back into a simple slave, “your 
slave-woman is in your hands, do to her what is good in your eyes.” Hagar, the slave 
woman, is an innocent victim of use, abuse, and rejection. Hagar reacted to this injustice 
and went into the wilderness. 

There is hope for people like Hagar who are full of Han. As Phyllis Trible, author 
of Texts of Terror-Literary-Feminist Readings of Biblical Narratives argues that the 
wilderness Hagar escapes to signify an escape from oppression, nourishment of life, and 
the revelation of the divine.*4 God called to Hagar, and she had Divine messenger visits. 
She was the first woman who dares to name the deity. She was the first Egyptian woman 
in history to bear a Jewish child, the first woman to hear an annunciation, the only one to 
receive a Divine promise regarding her descendants.” 

This feminist theology can be applied to the members of ERUMC who are 
similarly full of Han. They are victims of use, abuse, and rejection from an oppressive 
system because they are black. Moreover, they have been mistreated by the local KASBO 
due to racial conflict. ERUMC members live in the wilderness. As Phyllis Trible notes, 
the wilderness is a place where the marginalized encounter God. In the wilderness, God 
came and empowered Hagar to be the mother of a nation just like Sarai. God delivers the 


oppressed through the wilderness and empowers them to change the social dynamic. 


43 Frymer-Kensky, Reading the Women of the Bible, 228. 
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Therefore, although ERUMC has been mocked and mistreated by the local KASBO and 


by others, the ERUMC is in the wilderness now and may thus be visited by God and 
empowered by Him to change the social dynamic between the local KASBO and 
themselves. 

Jesus’ life and death provides a similarly useful model of Han. The Gospels tell us 
that Jesus was not rich or privileged in life. He too lived under a system of oppression 
and was marginalized. He experienced and witnessed the Han of others who were 
marginalized and stood against the injustice caused by the religious and political 
authorities of that time. Jesus’ Cross is a symbol of Han because the Cross belongs to a 
world of sin and suffering, abandonment, violence and victimhood. Jesus “emptied 
himself, taking the very nature of a servant, being made in human likeness...he humbles 
himself and became obedient to death...on the cross” (Phil. 2:7-8). A Portuguese proverb 
says, “Nothing is so costly as that which costs shame.”“° Judgement and the 
condemnation of one who violates moral, social, familial, or existential rules and values 
can be a merciless voice.*” Jesus took this humiliation upon himself so that he could bring 
us to God’s presence. 

Christ’s suffering therefore brought reconciliation between the Divine and sinners 
because there is no forgiveness without atonement. Jurgen Moltmann says, “Christ is the 
brother of the victims and the redeemer of the guilty. He carries on the one hand, “the 


sufferings of the world’ and, on the other hand, ‘the sins of the world.’”’** Through Jesus’ 
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crucifixion, the Son experienced death in forsakenness, and God, the Father experienced 


the death of the Son.*” 

The Cross can equally symbolize the opposite side of Han - the shame and guilt 
felt by the oppressor, exploiter or perpetrator, and a reminder to them of that pain.°° 
Shame is experienced along with inner embarrassment and regret. Shame cannot be 
attached to an act that can be rectified because it is a sense of loss and emptiness, a 
failing of the ideal.*! Guilt is an equally painful experience. It is a form of self- 
aggression.>” The Cross illustrates Han in every aspect of human pain and suffering of 
violence, injustice, and oppression. The Cross represents Han of both the victim as well 
as the antagonist. 

The Han displayed on the Cross was ultimately healed and did not remain as Han. 
Jesus’ atonement restored the relationships between offenders and the sufferers. Jesus 
came to liberate and heal victims from the pain caused by social injustice (Han) and laid 
down his life for their liberation from religious injustice, economic corruption, political 
oppression and social destruction.>* Through the crucifixion, Jesus took upon himself all 
this violence, injustice, and oppression and thereby empowered other victims and freed 
them from their bondage. Dr. Park states that “Jesus’ suffering on the cross exposed the 


agony and pain of wronged victims and the ugliness, violence, unfairness, and cruelty of 
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wrongdoers.”4 Jesus stands firm with the oppressed who suffer Han.*° Dr. Park writes, 
“If we isolate Jesus’ life from the lives of the downtrodden, his crucifixion cannot be 
fully understood or properly interpreted. His life, death, and resurrection are interwoven 
with the healing and liberating of people.”>° 
The Cross has since become an important religious, cultural, and artistic symbol 
of this kind of suffering and subsequent liberation, in line with this understanding of Han. 
This can be seen in the art of Marian Kolodziej, a victim of Nazi Germany’s invasion of 
Poland during World War II. He was sent to a Nazi prison camp where he suffered from 
starvation, torture, hard labor, and exposure. In his art, Kolodziej used images of the 
passion and the Cross to portray and explore his memories of the prison camp. Another 
prominent Pole, Father Jerzy Popieluszko (a Catholic priest at the heart of the Polish 
Solidarity movement in the 1980s), echoed Kolodziej’s use of the Cross as a symbol of 
Han when he said at a mass for the nation: 
Because of the death and resurrection of Christ, the symbol of shame and 
humiliation became a symbol of courage, of persistence, of assistance, and of 
fraternity. In the sign of the cross we seize today upon the fact that there is a great 
deal of beauty and courage in man. It is by means of the cross that we advance 
toward the resurrection. There is no other way. And this is why the cross of our 
fatherland, our personal crosses, those of our families, must lead to victory, to 
resurrection, if we join them to Christ who has overcome the cross.>’ 


Under this framework of Han Theology, it can be understood that members of 


ERUMC and the whole church experience Han at the individual and collective levels 
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because everyone becomes oppressors and oppressed at the same time. They can likewise 
offer forgiveness and make reconciliation with KASBO through the theology of Han. As 
mentioned above, Han as suffering impacts every aspect of life. Research shows that at 
the age of forty-five, African-Americans are four to five times more likely to die of stroke 
than Caucasians.** Prejudice and discrimination, social marginalization, and anger 
negatively health and mental well-being.°? The ERUMC community needs to understand 
and recognize their Han in order to experience hope and make the first steps toward 


forgiveness and reconciliation with KASBO who cause this Han. 


Conclusion 

Christians hope that all relationships will be based on love and trust. After the fall 
of Adam, pain and agony deriving from broken relationships became unavoidable. 
Jesus’s message was one of love, forgiveness, reconciliation, and ultimately aims to 
restore the image of humanity that God created in the beginning. True forgiveness is a 
difficult challenge. Once trust has been fractured, it is difficult to restore a loving 
relationship. ERUMC experienced a broken relationship with the local KASBO due to 
racism and class, evil injustices which can only be overcome through forgiveness and 
reconciliation. 

To understand how to achieve forgiveness and reconciliation, it would be best for 


the ERUMC ministry to employ the Christian theological frameworks outlined above; 
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first, the numerous biblical texts that reveal how forgiveness and reconciliation are God’s 
goals. These scriptures remind and direct believers to love both God and their neighbors. 

Second, the ERUMC would benefit from black theology as explained by Dr. 
James Cone. He argues the black theology is Christology, based on the idea that Jesus 
was marginalized just like black people. He was innocent but suffered unjustly on the 
Cross just as blacks have suffered as a result of no wrongdoing of their own. Black 
people were marginalized by Western theology simply because of their skin color. 
Jesus’s Cross liberated all sinners and marginalized peoples, thereby also restoring black 
dignity and liberation. Jesus’ Cross illustrates and communicates to us His power, and by 
association, black power also. According to Cone, Jesus died on the Cross and his 
resurrection restored relationship between man and man, and man and God. Black people 
can similarly be empowered to change their lives and restore their relationship with wider 
society. Black theology relates to ERUMC because they too experience racism and unjust 
treatment from the local KASBO. 

The third theological framework of use to ERUMC is Korean Han theology, in 
which they can find a similar kind of power to that of black theology in terms of how Han 
helps them relate to Jesus Christ. Dr. Andrew S. Park. introduces to us Korean Han 
theology where Han is a human emotion that builds through pain and suffering caused by 
our oppression at the hands of others. Han manipulates one’s life both consciously and 
unconsciously, and tends to dominate our self-perception as well as how we live. 
According to Dr. Park, everyone is both predator and victim in how they treat and think 
of one another. Thus, everyone has some degree of Han. To overcome Han, Dr. Park 


leads believers to Jesus’ Cross, the ultimate symbol of Han. Jesus was innocent but 
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suffered, went through unbearable pain, shame, and abandonment on the Cross but his 
resurrection liberated all humanity from bondage, proving that one does not need to be 
slaves to Han. With the word of God, black power, and Han theology, ERUMC can move 


forward and build a more loving relationship with the local KASBO. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISPLANRY FOUNDATIONS 


Experiencing reconciliation with those who hurt someone can be a painful 
emotional journey. To achieve such healing and reconciliation, the innocent party 
(victim) must overcome the emotional, physical, and spiritual challenge of living in 
harmony and peace with the person who hurt them. There must be a reckoning and 
reparation for the victim if harm and wounds are not fixed or healed. It is fair for the 
victim, and this is justice. However, justice cannot be achieved without reconciliation 
elements. The initial wound will lead to brokenness and hatred in the victim, perpetuating 
the vicious cycle of pain and hate. 

The relationship between ERUMC and the local KASBO is currently involved in 
brokenness spurred on by years of violence, racism, and economic segregation. The 
ERUMC feel that they have been marginalized and victimized by the local KASBO. 
Neither group can heal and live peacefully without coming together as a loving 
community. Justice must be done to create this more harmonious community. However, 
understanding and experiencing justice differs from person to person and society to 
society because everyone has different values and expectations. One challenge to 
securing justice for the ERUMC is that different individuals have distinct notions and 
different expectations of justice because of their personal and or group experiences or 
because their value systems are different from others.' Crucially, the hurt parties do not 
come to find justice unless they see fairness or their particular issues resolved. 


' Janine Natalya Clark, “The Three Rs: Retributive Justice, Restorative Justice, and 
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The brokenness and pain cannot be healed or restored without everyone’s feeling 
of fairness. Any lack of justice in the community or injustice causes the community 
members to carry deep-seated pain and anger. Eisnaugle says, “Perceived injustice is the 
most frequent cause of disruption, pain, and suffering in societies — both because of the 
effects of injustice itself and because of personal, societal responses to unjust situations”? 
Justice is necessary for the restoration of personal well-being among the members of the 
ERUMC and the creation of a more peaceful and healthy community. To bring justice 
between ERUMC and the local KASBO, they must be active in recognizing, 
understanding, and accepting their differences. They must be willing to come together in 
forgiveness and reconciliation. Both the ERUMC and the local KASBO must be active in 
the process of healing. 

Thus, this doctoral project aims to help ERUMC understand and practice social 
justice through a secular view and their learning from biblical, historical, and theological 
sources. This research examines three areas. There are two types of social justice (social 
reconciliation): retributive justice and restorative justice. This chapter will explain why 
restorative justice is the best way for the ERUMC to restore their relationship with the 
local KASBO. At last, this chapter gives a few directions on how to practice restorative 
justice. This chapter's ultimate goal is to lay the necessary groundwork for ERUMC to 


experience a supernatural way of reconciling with KASBO. 
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Justice 

The notion of justice comes from the Bible. Understandings of justice from the 
Eastern Orthodox Church tradition holds that true justice has its source in God, therefore 
complete and perfect. In human terms, justice is not one of many virtues, but “the good” 
in itself, the harmony by which all virtue elements integrate appropriately.* God presents 
Himself as a just God who seeks justice for his people, creation, and the world. 
Therefore, God requires all of his people to engage in the work of justice. The God of 
justice is defined as follows, “He has told you, O mortal, what is good; and what does the 
Lord require of you but to do justice, and to love kindness, and to walk humbly with your 
God?” (Micah 6:8). According to the Bible, the story of Christ is one of justice, and 
forgiveness and reconciliation practiced is the ultimate result of justice. Grace Ji-Sun 
Kim and Graham Hill define justice in their book, Healing our Broken Humanity: 
“Justice is the first and primary demand that God places on his people. As God of justice 
(or righteousness), he expects that we, his community, be his agents for bringing justice 
to bear in the world; to usher in a just society without discrimination and with fair 
treatment and equality for all.”4 God is justice, and God’s justice is fundamentally a 
restoration and renewal of one’s relationship with others to bring unity in the community. 

The Old Testament clearly defines justice as “eye for an eye, tooth for tooth, hand 
for hand, foot for foot” (Ex. 21:24), “fracture for fracture, eye for an eye, tooth for tooth; 


the injury inflicted is the injury to be suffered” (Lev. 24:20). Throughout the Gospel, 


3 Daniel Patte, The Cambridge Dictionary of Christianity. New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 2010. 668. 
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social justice featured strongly because Jesus engaged in social justice, fed the hungry, 
and defended the marginalized. Therefore, attaining justice between the ERUMC and the 
local KASBO is essential, and it is possible only through forgiveness and reconciliation 
among them. 

The ERUMC is a Christian body and has a call to achieve forgiveness and bring 
reconciliation with the local KASBO as one community. Both victims and those who hurt 
them have a duty to come together to form a better community. Thesnaar suggests the 
following: 

The communities should deal with the division in a positive and urgent way by 

ensuring that victims and offenders do not stay victims and offenders but are 

assisted to move on in their life journey towards healing and wholeness. ..the 

Christian church in particular can play a central role in implementing restorative 

justice in local communities.> 
For the ERUMC, justice entails forgiveness and building a peaceful community with the 
local KASBO through reconciliation. Moreover, the violation of human rights or any lack 
of justice or injustice leaves deep wounds in a person’s life and a community. The 


ERUMC cannot move forward without forgiveness and reconciliation with the local 


KASBO. 


Retributive Justice versus Restorative Justice 
Justice in Western society has demonstrated the importance of having a legal 
system. Systems have limits and as a result of those limits, they demonstrably fail for 


some because of the harm that has been inflicted upon certain members of society and 


> Christo Thesnaar, “Restorative Justice as a Key for Healing Communities,” Religion and 
Theology 15, no. 1-2 (2008): 54. 
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community.° In this attempt to create a more just society and bring justice to the 
ERUMC, justice in its secular sense can be understood as being either retributive or 


restorative. 


Retributive Justice 

Retributive justice is the traditional system. The word “retribution” is from the 
Latin “retribuere,” and it means “repayment” — the giving back to someone what they 
deserve.’ Additionally, the term “retribuere’ is used in the negative sense of punishment 
for wrongful acts because it has the idea of vengeance or retaliation.® Retributive justice 
requires that the recipient be guilty of wrongdoing, and the penalty or pain of the offender 
must be equal to the seriousness of the crime. To fulfill retributive justice, the offender 
must suffer more than their victims. However, retributive justice is not a solution or 
beneficial for either offenders or victims. Victims cannot ignore or forget the effects of a 
crime even when the offender is penalized. Thus, it is difficult for the victim to leave 
their torment behind and live as if nothing happened. Likewise, the offender who is 
punished may ordinarily have the ability to do well in his or her life. Yet, his life can be 
destroyed by the retributive justice system, turning them into a victim also. 

Retributive justice is not an effective system for the offender, victim, or the 


community. Retributive justice systems promote punishment and hold offenders 
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accountable and aim to reduce recidivism.? Retributive justice minimizes the positive 
ethical outcome for an offender who has little chance of redeeming themselves or 
achieving the principles of justice because excessive punishment makes it impossible for 
the offender to do so.!° In other words, the offender loses their chance to seek forgiveness 
and reconciliation with their victims and the people around them who were impacted by 
the initial crime. Retributive justice, therefore, does not necessarily bring resolution for 
the victim or offender. In many cases, retributive justice prevents individuals or 
communities from establishing a new life because they are engaged in stigmatic 
shaming.!! Thus, retributive justice does not make a constructive contribution towards the 
healing of either the victim, offender, or the community as a whole. 
Thesnaar states, 
Retributive justice does not necessarily create space of opportunity for the 
offender to deal with the past in a constructive way. Because of fear of retribution, 
many offenders hide, deny or suppress their part in what happened in the past. 
Consequently, neither offenders nor victims can bring closure to the past. !* 
Retributive justice does not create new opportunities or restore the relationship between 
offender, victim, and community who have been impacted by crime. Therefore, 
retributive justice is not an appropriate social justice system for the ERUMC and the local 


KASBO because such a system would only further the cycle of bitterness, hatred, and 


brokenness between these two groups. Plus, the KASBO has not committed a crime 


° Diane Crocker, “Balancing Justice Goals: Restorative Justice Practitioners’ Views,” 
Contemporary Justice Review 19, no. 4 (December 2016): 462, doi:10.1080/10282580.2016.1226815. 
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against the ERUMC that they could be persecuted for. Retributive justice is not a choice 


for resolving the racial conflict between the ERUMC and the local KASBO. 


Restorative Justice 

Restorative justice is a new paradigm of justice in modern society. Albert Eglash 
is the first author to use the term “restorative justice” in 1977 in his paper “Beyond 
Restitution: Creative Restitution.”!? Moreover, restorative justice is a twenty-first-century 
social movement with its beginnings in North America and Europe more than a quarter of 
a century ago.'* Restorative justice may provide an alternative to the inefficacy of the 
retributive justice systems of modern society.!° Reconciliation between people who have 
been torn apart by the unjust is challenging. However, as Janine Clark notes, restorative 
justice has the most significant potential for reconciliation and should be balanced with 
retributive justice administration. !° 

Restorative justice policies and practices are developing throughout the world in 
diverse cultural and national settings and are endorsed by the European Union and the 
United Nations.!’ ew Zealand has adopted a restorative justice system, and they hold 


restorative justice conferences and have chosen restorative justice as a model for the 
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country’s youth justice system since 1989.'8 New Zealand politician, Matthew Robson, 
has stated, ““...restorative justice is written into the heart of our court system. This is the 


first time that, in a key piece of legislation governing sentencing, judges are authorized to 


utilize restorative justice.”!? 


Restorative justice is not simply defined in opposition to retributive justice. 
Howard Zehr, a pioneer of the concept of restorative justice, offers a useful definition 
when he states, “I envision restorative justice as a blend of key elements in modern 


human rights sensibilities and traditional approaches to harm or conflict.””° He continues, 


“Restorative justice provides an alternative framework for thinking about wrongdoing.’””*! 


Restorative justice is the blend of critical elements in modern human rights and 
sensitivities because it focuses on the victim rather than the issue or event.” It focuses on 
a set of ethical principles, values, philosophy, and questions.” Furthermore, it concerns 
meaningful engagement with all offenders, victims, and their families. The website 
Justice and Reconciliation defines Restorative Justice: 


Restorative justice is a paradigm that is distinct from criminal justice. Rather than 
asking traditional questions like “What law or rule was broken?” “Who broke it?” 
“What consequences or punishment do they deserve?” Restorative justice asks 
“Who has been affected?” “What are their needs?” “Who has the obligation to 
address the needs, right the wrongs and restore the relationships?” It’s an effective 
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approach that seeks to engage, heal and transform both the victims and the 
perpetrators of a crime simultaneously.”* 


Zehr elaborates on this conception of restorative justice, stating: 
Justice begins with a concern for victims and their needs. It seeks to repair the 
harm as much as possible, both concretely and symbolically. This victim-oriented 
approach requires that justice be concerned about victims’ needs even when no 
offender has been identified or apprehended. And it is important that those who 
have been harmed are provided an opportunity to define their needs rather than 
having others or a system define needs for them.” 
The central focus of restorative justice is healing and restoration in the process of justice 
that involves offenders, victims, and the community. It is not about bringing about justice 
by punishment, but rather by putting in the effort to identify responsibility and solutions 
between offenders, victims, and communities surrounding a crime. Zehr writes, “Crime 
violates people, and violations always create obligations. Justice should involve victims, 
offenders, and the community to identify needs and obligations so that things can be 
made right.”*° Therefore, the coming together of the victim, offender, and community 
and seeking solutions together to make things right is a more appropriate method to bring 
about reconciliation between groups who experience conflict and injustice. 
Academic research has clearly shown the benefits of restorative justice. A study 
called “Bridges to Life in Texas” found that restorative justice has positively impacted 
offenders. The study shows how restorative justice programs have shown a recidivism 


1.27 


rate of 12.4%, compared to 31.4% for offenders in general.~’ Belgian prisons have also 
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tried a restorative justice program, and they found that 59% of offenders who participated 
in the program experienced a much brighter outcome. This Belgian program has helped 
offenders understand victims’ pain and the suffering that was caused by their crimes. As 
a result, the offenders demonstrated greater respect toward their victims and people in 
general.”® Restorative justice has also positively impacted victims. The Bridges to Life 
study showed that victims who participated gained an understanding of offenders’ 
motivations for their actions and understood that these offenders were also victims in 
some way. The victims learned how the offenders’ circumstances and systemic failures 
such as systemic racism or a lack of opportunity might have caused offenders to commit 
these crimes.”° 

There are obstacles to practicing restorative justice, however. First, restorative 
justice has not been widely applied because of limited budgets and a general lack of 
resources.*° Since restorative justice necessarily involves a broader circle of people, it 
heavily relies on volunteers because of the lack of funds available to compensate the 
individuals involved. Thus, it is not easy to find volunteers to promote or get involved in 
such programs.*! Furthermore, those offenders who have previously been punished tend 
not to feel obligated to participate in these voluntary programs.*? It is also often 


especially challenging for offenders to confront and be open to discussing their crimes 
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with their victims, and the larger community. Moreover, there is no one universal model 
of restorative justice that can be applied to every individual or community. These 
programs need to be tailored specifically to meet the needs of those communities. 
Nonetheless, despite these logistical concerns, restorative justice, in essence better 
reflects and addresses the fact that all humans and the communities are intimately 
connected. Each individual’s actions impacted everyone else as if tied together in a circle. 
Society must better understand this interconnectedness and the obstacles to 
practice and achieve restorative justice and harmony in society. Carolyn Boyes-Watson 
writes about this notion of interconnectedness in “Seeds of Change: Using Peacemaking 
Circles to Build a Village for Every Child,” “When a person is committing harm to 
others or to themselves, they are living out of balance in some way.”*? In other words, we 


need to come together and learn the effectiveness of interconnection with one another. 


Methods of Achieving Restorative Justice 

There remain many ways to achieve restorative justice, however. For victims, 
there is the question of whether or not to forgive the offender. Dr. Tibbits says that such 
choices have the power to shape human history and uses powerful quotations from the 
great leaders who valued their intentions to make that point. Our ability to make choices 
contributes to our sense of innate human dignity. Options related to forgiveness are 
compelling and vital for changing one’s life and the community, but forgiveness is not 


merely a matter of choice. However, modern American society poses challenges to one’s 
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ability to make choices. Watson says, “In American culture, people tend to focus on 
problems immediately. This culture is an approach which emphasizes what is going 
wrong rather than what is going right, a deficit-based approach rather than an asset-based 
one.”*4 Due to the general inability to make positive choices, violence persists in modern 
American society. It limits empathy. The limits the perception of each other and 
consequently leads to more widespread racism. Walter Kim of the National Association 
of Evangelicals says racism occurs because: 

As humans, we have a finite ability to organize all the information that comes 

through our senses, and so of course we’re going to try to come up with ways of 

categorizing the information. And when it comes to people, one of the ways we 

attempt to categorize is by the features that we see with our eyes and associate 

with a certain set of meanings-a person’s origin or value or so-forth.*> 
Watson goes on to say that peoples’ narrow views tend to make people think everyone is 
the same and any perceived difference becomes a “problem” or “wrong” to be addressed, 
this narrow view creating a false choice.*° To eliminate racism and this tendency to 
categorize others, people must come together and try to understand one another and their 
values because forgiveness and reconciliation are impossible when racism and this 
narrowed perception persists. 

Regardless of how hard it is to forgive the one who hurt you, forgiveness is a 
necessary choice for healing and happiness. However, this choice has no deadline, and it 


is never too late to seek healing and happiness and restore a harmonious life with the one 


who hurt you. Such decisions are more than wishful thinking because, as Tibbits says, a 
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choice implies the determination to act.*’ In other words, choosing to forgive 
reconciliation are also a specific and concrete action. 

To facilitate restorative justice is necessary to revisit the past wounds because the 
past wound needs to be examined from a broader perspective. Tibbits suggests reframing 
the past by making the frame larger. One is then prevented from focusing on a particular 
aspect that tends to narrow one’s view and attitude.*® People tend to generalize about 
everything because of how they narrow their perspectives on life and focus only on their 
pain or victimhood. Tibbits says that to forgive is to reframe your story and memory and 
that this enlarged frame helps you see your story and yourself in a different light.*’ This 
enlarged view enables victims to control both their past and future and see themselves as 
greater than the pain they experienced and the person who hurt them. 

After choosing to forgive and reconcile with one’s offender and to examine one’s 
wounds and prepare for the future, the next step for restorative justice is to start a 
dialogue with the offender and restore that broken relationship. Reaching out to one’s 
offender is challenging but ultimately rewarding. It is impossible to be free from past 
bitterness without blessing the offender because bitterness is like swallowing poison and 
expecting your offender to die.*° For the sake of freeing oneself from past bitterness, 
dialogue with the offender is essential. Conversation with the offender opens the door to 


forgiveness and reconciliation. 
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Forgiveness is always a better choice than retaliation. Forgiveness means 
choosing an emotionally healthier life described above, and it involves modeling a new 
behavior, grace. Grace is unconditional acceptance, and acceptance is the state of being 
included, embraced, valued, and of being part of a team. People feel appreciated when 
they experience acceptance.*! There is no quick path, however, to achieving forgiveness 
or rebuilding relationships. It takes time and, therefore, patience. People are accustomed 
to seeking quick-fixes or anticipating complex problems and issues to be solved 
immediately in their anticipation for a positive outcome. Even though one may choose to 
heal broken relationships, human emotions are deeper and more complex than they first 
appear. The need for patience makes it even more critical to turn to God because God is 
the greatest healer. 

Listening to those who hurt you is another key to achieving forgiveness and 
reconciliation. Everyone has his or her own stories, and each of those is unique and 
precious. Crucially, the more one understands another’s story, the greater the chance that 
they will be kind to each other. It is worth considering the case of a young man called 
MacKenzie in New Zealand, who was killed in a drunk driving accident by another man 
named Shang. MacKenzie and Shang's story was a major news story not because of 
Shang’s heavy sentencing but because of MacKenzie’s parents who asked the judge not 
to send Shang to jail to kill their son. MacKenzie’s parents embraced Shang as an 
ordinary young man rather than a criminal. Mackenzie’s parents did not wish to see 


Shang’s life ruined. Their appeal to the judge occurred after Shang and MacKenzie’s 
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family took part in a restorative justice conference.” Without hearing and understanding 
one’s circumstances or background, it is impossible to define the actual perpetrator. As 
humans live interconnected with each other in a circle, everyone is both victim and 
perpetrator. 

Forgiveness and reconciliation require action, and the victim, offender, and the 
community must meet together to achieve this action. Offering the presence of oneself to 
another is essential. For instance, Zehr, an advocate of restorative justice, suggests 
peacemaking circles as a practical approach to restorative justice.” articipants, offenders, 
victims, community members, and sometimes peacekeepers are seated in a circle to 
create a safe place and facilitate smooth conversation flow. Each person in the process 
takes turns to speak about their values, philosophy, and the importance of life as they 
perceive it.44 The peacemaking circle is a powerful tool to achieve restorative justice to 
understand others from a new perspective. Through this ritual, people come together as a 
community and reform their relationships with each other.*? Watson describes the 
peacemaking circle as a “ritual of circle.” She writes: 

The rituals of circle affirm a social order based on inclusiveness, equality, and 

respect for all participants. In the circle, everyone is an equal part of the whole; a 

circle has no head and no hierarchy, each person has his or her individual place, 

and no place is outside the circle. A circle has no tale to hide behind or back of 
the room to which to retreat. Each person faces others as a human being, leaving 


titles that signify position outside, using first names only. Everyone is given an 
equal chance to participate and is encouraged to speak from his or her own heart 
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and experience. The rituals of the circles are a way of practicing new ways of 
relating to one another.” 


Watson says the circle helps the group move forward because the circle promotes: 

e Trust and respect, 

e Equal communication, 

e Support, 

e Emotional healing, 

e Creativity and problem solving, and 

e Unity and a sense of shared purpose.*” 

People in the peacemaking circle identify their strengths and ability to communicate. In 
other words, having intentional time with an open-heart change the biases and helps to 
create a common social ground with people who are against each other. 

Forgiveness is difficult because whatever hurt penetrates the heart, and bitterness 
remains stuck there. Forgiveness and reconciliation are starting from one’s own because 
forgiveness and reconciliation involve responsibility for a problem or conflict. It is not 
how to handle the injustice by denying the situation or avoiding the occurrence because 
the wounds return. Jan Hook writes about ownership of group healing. She says: 

Ownership of an issue or problems is often a prerequisite for any real change, 

healing, or growth to occur. As long as group members deny or deflect the truth 

about themselves, they are just spinning their wheels. When group members 
blame other people or uncontrollable situations for their problems, they see little 
improvement. Blaming tends to get people stuck on what they wish someone else 


would do rather than attending to their own responses, which is especially the 
case when people are facing very difficult situations. 
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Furthermore, Dr. Dock Tibbits, who has worked within behavioral health for more than 
thirty years, says that forgiveness is ultimately a spiritual experience.” He says, “I cannot 
discuss meaning and purpose in life without moving into the spiritual realm...we are 
creature of meaning. Spiritual people understand that they have the opportunity and the 
ability to live for tomorrow He says, “I cannot discuss meaning and purpose in life 
without moving into the spiritual realm...we are a creature of meaning. Spiritual people 
understand that they have the opportunity and the ability to live for tomorrow.”~° 
Therefore, there is hope for the ERUMC because they are spiritual individuals who 
understand the forgiveness and reconciliation connected to their faith. There is hope for 
the ERUMC because they know and experience the power of prayer. The ERUMC can 
experience reconciliation beyond the visible elements and be a part of something greater. 
Restorative justice practices — offering presence and openness with prayer - relate 
directly to the context of ERUMC, and some of its ideas and principles can be useful in 
promoting forgiveness and reconciliation between the ERUMC and the local KASBO. As 
mentioned, forgiveness is a matter of time and requires action. The ERUMC should claim 
ownership of their relationship with the KASBO and initiate meetings with prayers. The 
stories of the ERUMC and community-oriented approaches can help to make a more 
inclusive community. Social inclusion is significant to followers of Christ, and in this 
case, the ERUMC is unique placed to repair the harm that has split this community in two 
and to move forward. Violence is a cultural phenomenon that isolates and immobilize 


individuals and the community. The violence must stop, which can only happen once the 
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community breaks these violence and crime cycles. This community needs to be 
transformed, and this transformation will require a break from their pain from the past. 
Therefore, an important task for the ERUMC as they attempt to transform the community 
will be to prevent crime for themselves and the local KASBO. Furthermore, their actions 
will provide an example that will help others overcome racism and retaliation that lie at 
the heart of this conflict. Their forgiveness and reconciliation with the local KASBO will 


inspire the next generation. 


Application 

The ERUMC has long experienced injustice, pain, and mistreatment by the local 
KASBO, leaving deep wounds. Hatred and sorrow have grown between the two groups, 
with no one having yet initiated the healing process between them to overcome their pain 
and become a happier and healthier community for both themselves and the next 
generation. The key to creating a more loving and healthier community is forgiveness and 
reconciliation. These are not easy to achieve and require many different elements of 
work. 

However, there is evidence to show that forgiveness and reconciliation are indeed 
encouraged, as demonstrated by the effectiveness of restorative justice programs. 

While justice is traditionally seen as retributive, focusing on offenders' 
punishment, this form of justice often creates more barriers to reconciliation because of 
the pain it inflicts. Moreover, retributive justice is for those who are convicted of a 


wrong-doing or crime to deserve punishment. Retributive justice does not apply in 
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ERUMC and KASBO because KASBO is not convicted of a wrong-doing against 


ERUMC. 

Restorative justice, therefore, provides a new paradigm of social justice for the 
modern era by focusing instead on human beings rather than on the crime. Restorative 
justice better helps victims process the harm done to them and opens the process of 
healing to all parties - offender, victim, and the community - so that they may respond 
collectively in dealing with the violence of the present and for the future. Once everyone 
takes responsibility for the violence that has been enacted and becomes willing to take 
part in the restorative justice process, both the offender and victim can come together to 
start the journey toward healing and reconciliation. 

To overcome this hatred and pain and achieve restorative justice, however, one 
must decide to forgive and reconcile with those who harmed them, but as stated above, 
forgiveness and reconciliation are a journey. They are rarely achieved quickly due to the 
complexity and depth of human emotion and pain. Therefore, this choice requires 
patience and a willingness to open one’s heart to God and His strength, patience, and 
grace. Offering presences with prayer is the first step to help in this, taking on a sacred 
aspect and helping people both individually and communally. Offering presences with 
prayer helps to form individual and communal identities, reinforcing the value and 
sanctity of life as people gather together in one place. Offering presences with prayer is 
restorative justice, and it opens the door for the ERUMC to experience forgiveness and 
reconciliation toward the local KASBO. The ERUMC can play a central role in restoring 
the relationship with the local KASBO. Ultimately, ERUMC’s implementation of 


restorative justice in their local community can be a model for other communities who 
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face similar challenges to experiencing forgiveness and reconciliation. Experiencing 
reconciliation with those who hurt you can be a painful and emotional journey. To 
achieve such reconciliation, the innocent party (victim) must overcome the emotional, 
physical, and spiritual challenge of living in harmony and peace with the person who hurt 
them. There must be a reckoning and reparation for the victim if harm and wounds are 
inflicted. However, justice cannot be achieved without reconciliation elements because if 
the initial wound is not healed. Damages will lead to brokenness and hatred in the victim, 
who may perpetuate the vicious cycle of pain and hate. 

The relationship between ERUMC and the local KASBO is currently involved in 
brokenness spurred on by years of violence, racism, and economic segregation. The 
ERUMC feel that they have been marginalized and victimized by the local KASBO. 
Neither group can heal and live peacefully without coming together as a loving 
community. Justice must be done to create this more harmonious community. However, 
understanding and experiencing justice differs from person to person and society to 
society because everyone has different values and expectations. One challenge to 
securing justice for the ERUMC is that different individuals have distinct notions and 
different expectations of justice because of their personal and or group experiences or 
because their value systems are different from others.°! Crucially, the hurt parties do not 
come to find justice unless they see fairness or their particular issues are resolved. 

The brokenness and pain cannot be healed or restored without everyone’s feeling 


of fairness.>? Any lack of justice in the community causes community members to carry 


5! Clark, “The Three Rs,” 331. 


52 Clark, “The Three Rs,” 333. 
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deep-seated pain and anger. Eisnaugle says, “Perceived injustice is the most frequent 
cause of disruption, pain, and suffering in societies — both because of the effects of 
injustice itself and because of personal, societal responses to unjust situations.”> Justice 
is necessary for the restoration of personal well-being among the members of the 
ERUMC and the creation of a more peaceful and healthy community. To bring justice 
between ERUMC and the local KASBO, ERUMC needs to be active in recognizing, 
understanding, and accepting their differences. They must be willing to come together in 


forgiveness and reconciliation. 


Conclusion 

The ERUMC has long experienced injustice, pain, and mistreatment by the local 
KASBO, leaving deep wounds. Hatred and sorrow have grown between the two groups, 
with no one having yet initiated the healing process between them to overcome their pain 
and become a happier and healthier community for both themselves and the next 
generation. The key to creating a more loving and healthier community is forgiveness and 
reconciliation. These are not easy to achieve and require many different elements of 
work. 

Many evidence shows that forgiveness and reconciliation are indeed encouraged 
throughout the Bible, and it is God's will for all human beings. While justice is 
traditionally seen as retributive, focusing on offenders' punishment, this form of justice 
often creates more barriers to reconciliation because of the pain it inflicts. Plus, 


retributive justice can be done; only the offender are convicted of a wrong-doing or crime 


53 Clark, “The Three Rs,” 339. 
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deserve punishment. On the other hand, restorative justice provides a new paradigm of 
social justice for the modern era by focusing on human beings rather than on the crime. 
Restorative justice helps victims better process the harm is done to them and opens the 
process of healing to all parties - offender, victim, and the community - so that they may 
respond and deal with their pain and wounds in the current situation and for the future. 
Once everyone takes responsibility for the violence that has been enacted and becomes 
willing to take part in the restorative justice process, both the offender and victim can 
come together to start the journey toward healing and reconciliation. 

Restorative justice is the key to bring forgiveness and reconciliation between 
ERUMC and the KASBO. Both groups can be open to each other’s pain and understand 
from each end. In that sense, ERUMC must decide to forgive and reconcile with 
KASBO, who harmed them. The journey of forgiveness and reconciliation may not be an 
easy achievement for ERUMC. However, they will explore God's supernatural work if 


they are willing to open their heart to God and seek God's strength and grace. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


Forgiveness is a fundamental Christian act. It is almost impossible for victims to 
reach out and show compassionate acts towards their perpetrators. It is easier to forgive 
the perpetrators in the heart than in action. Showing compassionate acts towards 
perpetrators is a gate to restoring a broken relationship and reconciliation when God's 
supernatural work empowers the victims. Therefore, this DMin project is designed for 
ERUMC participants to experience the supernatural work of God as evidenced through 
the fruit of the Holy Spirit resulting in compassionate acts towards KASBO. The longer- 
term hope starting with this first step of ERUMC participants is that their steps of 
compassionate attitudes and actions would lead to restorative justice between ERUMC 
and the local KASBO. 

To repeat, the hypothesis of the project is that ERUMC participants engaged in a 
narrative biblical study that guides and trains ERUMC participants to compare the 
suffering of African-Americans with the suffering of the Korean people from a biblical 
perspective will have measurably changed attitudes towards KASBO resulting in Holy 
Spirit led acts of compassion towards KASBO. The project will measure the attitudes and 
actions from the ERUMC towards the KASBO before and after the study. 

To support this project's hypothesis, the participants explored the Han Theology 
to understand their Han so that they could relate and show compassionate acts toward 
KASBO. To fulfill this project's purpose, the ERUMC participants were offered various 


Bible passages to study, media to watch, and topics for group discussions. The data 
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collected measured an assessment of the participants’ understanding of Han theology and 
assessing their level of experiencing the fruit of the Holy Spirit before and after the 
project. The project data included collections of pre and post-surveys, participants’ 
interviews after the group discussion, and journals from each group session. Using this 
data, a project analysis is presented, which supports the hypothesis. In addition, a 
summary of learning describes what I learned and also what the next steps are which will 


lead to restorative justice in Englewood in the future. 


Description of the Project 

The project was designed and formulated to focus on a smaller group that was 
selected from the ERUMC. The project goal was to help the group experience God’s 
divine work. The ten members were personally asked and invited to participate in the 
project. They were asked to voluntarily follow all instructions and be open to the group. 
They all read and signed the covenant agreement (Appendix A), which included agreeing 
to respect others in the group and to be faithful to complete all required work. 

The original plan was for the group to gather every Sunday after worship in the 
church library for six learning sessions. Each meeting was targeted to last one-hour. 
However, it was not time limited and could change with group permission and agreement 
as each session progressed. The project ran from the beginning of May 2020 to the end of 
June 2020 for nine weeks. 

During this time, the COVID-19 pandemic stuck and the project had to modified. 
The project before COVID-19 required all participants to visit a Korean-American owned 


business to review their spiritual experience at the store. However, the participants could 
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not visit the Korean-American owned stores due to COVID-19. Plus, all meetings for the 
project planned to meet at the church site, but all sessions had to instead meet in a virtual 
setting. A few personal visitations were necessary for the follow-up on personal 
experiences. Since all sessions met in the virtual setting, the sessions expanded from six 
to nine sessions. Therefore, all the sessions were redesigned for nine weeks of sessions 
and data collection. Each session was formatted as shown in the following table: 


Table 1: Outline of project weeks and sessions 
Week Session Session Topic 








Session 1 | Course Expectations, Pre-Class Exercise Instructions 
































Z Session 2. | Personal Stories of Suffering, Introduction of Han 
Theology 

3 Session 3. | Understanding the Han of Haggar, Sarai, Abram, 

Session 4 | Understanding the Han of Tamar and the members of her 

family 

=) Session 5 | Understanding Historical Han in African-American 
Women, and Korean-Comfort Woman 

6 Session 6 | Understanding Contemporary Han in African-Americans 
in Englewood and the KASBO 

¥ Session 7 | Understanding Jesus’ Han and How Jesus Overcomes the 

Han 
8 Session 8 | Overcoming Han (Naaman’s Servant) 
9 Session 9 | Project Final Discussions and Post-Survey 





The focus group learned and experienced the supernatural work of God through 
nine different sessions. The first session began with an overview of the DMin project 
requirement focusing on the surveys and interviews that would be conducted. Then the 
participants completed the pre-survey (Appendix B) prior to any detailed knowledge of 
the project and project goals. This was intended to measure a baseline of the participants, 


especially with regard to their past and present attitudes and actions towards the local 
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KASBO. Following the administration of the pre-surveys, the course expectations were 
presented including attendance, participation, and confidentiality expectations. 


Table 2. Second session of curriculum 









































Topic 1: Personal Stories of Racism, Discrimination, and other Suffering. 
Time Lesson Activity Outcome 
10 minutes Ice breaker and 
share concerns 
5 minutes Prayer 
15 minutes Personal Stories of Discussion: How Expressing their 
Suffering have ERUMC experiences with 
members suffering 
experienced 
suffering 
30 minutes Han Theology! Discussion: share | Acknowledge 
personal pain and__| personal pain and 
suffering. suffering, Han. 
10 minutes Journaling Reflection Self-awareness 
5 minutes The Holy Spirit guidance | Prayer Listening 


The second session, topic 1, was the first group gathering to introduce the 
project's purpose. The group discussed the objectives of each session for the project. In 
the second session, the participants were asked to sign the covenant agreement. Also, Han 
theology (Appendix C) was introduced. The participants were invited to share their 
personal pain and suffering voluntarily. The second session was a gate to understand how 
Han impacts a person individually or a group collectively. The Han can be a cause of 
racism. The participants navigated through the discussion of how negative personal 
experiences and wounds narrow one’s mind and ability. Therefore, they see that Han can 


lead to prejudice. Prejudice produces conflict and hostility toward a person and/or a 


' Andrew S. Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian Doctrine 
of Sin (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 16-17. 
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group of people. The session goal was a first step towards gaining empathy for others and 
relating to themselves and others through their personal Han. 


Table 3. Third session of curriculum 
Topic 2: Understanding Han from the story of Hagar (Gen 16:1-10, 21:8-21) 

















Time Lesson Activity Outcome 
5 minutes Gathering and 
prayer 

40 minutes Study the Story of Discussion: Where | Understanding the 
Hagar: The Egyptian is the suffering in | human hurt and 
Maid of Sarah. the story? despair in biblical 

stories. 
10 minutes Lesson reflection on Han | Journaling Aware of one’s 


own pain and 
struggling as it 
relates to the 
concept of Han. 

5 minutes The Holy Spirit Prayer Touch of the Holy 
Guidance Spirit 























The third lesson, topic 2, was discussing the pain and suffering of Hagar and the 
people around her from the Scripture, Genesis 16:1-10 and 21:8-21. The story of Hagar is 
full of human Han. First, it was not known how Hagar ended up Sarai’s slave in the story. 
Perhaps she was sold to Abrams’s household because her family was poor or she was a 
war captive. According to the story, Hagar was not a sex slave for Abram since she was 
Sarai’s maidservant. However, Sarai forced Hagar to be sexually available to Abram to 
obtain a child. Hagar was called to be a surrogate; and she successfully fulfilled the role. 
Hagar and her son, Ishmael, were mistreated by Sarai and Abram after Isaac was born. 
Hagar greatly suffered from being a slave to Sarai and witnessed her son cast out from his 
father Abram’s household. Hagar played her role as it was assigned to her, but she 
became the victim of the whole situation. Thus, she experienced Han from the 


relationship with Sarai and Abram. 
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Sarai had her own Han in the story since she was barren. She was ashamed and 
felt guilt about herself from failing in her role. She was suppressed emotionally. Abram 
had his own Han because he did not have a son to inherit the family name. Plus, Sarai 
demanded him to sleep with Hagar. He played his role to please Sarai, but he was deeply 
distressed (Gen 21:11). Most of all, he abandoned Ishmael, his son. He was miserable as 
he was caught between two women and their sons. Every person in the story of Hagar 
and the people around her had Han. 

Assessment of Han in the story of Hagar helped participants to explore how Han 
massacres human relationships. From Hagar’s story, the participants learn how Han 
manipulates and influences individual lives and a group collectively. The questions for 
exploring people’s Han in the Hagar story is provided (Appendix D). The participants 
were asked to journal their reflections from the session discussion. 


Table 4. Fourth session of curriculum 
Topic 3: Understanding Han from the story of Tamar (2 Samuel 13). 


























Time Lesson Activity Outcome 
5 minutes Gathering and 
prayer 
40 minutes Study the Story of Discussion: Identify | Understanding the 
Tamar: The Daughter | suffering in the human hurt and 
of King David. stories. despair in biblical 
stories. 
10 minutes Lesson Reflection on | Journaling Aware of one’s own 
Han pain and struggling as 
it relates to the 
concept of Han. 
5 minutes The Holy Spirit Prayer Touch of the Holy 
Guidance Spirit. 











The fourth session, topic 3, explored Han from the story of Tamar, 2 Samuel 13. 
Tamar was King David’s daughter, the full sister of Absalom and the half-sister of 


Amnon. According to Scripture, Tamar was beautiful and innocent. However, she was 
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one of the people who encountered deep anguish and pain in the story. Amnon, her half- 
brother, fell in love with her, and ultimately, he raped her even though she tried to reason 
with him. She was deeply broken from the incident. 

Nevertheless, sadly, no one recognized her pain and anguish. She cried bitterly. 
King David was angry about what happened to Tamar, yet he failed to do anything about 
the incident. Most of all, Tamar’s full-brother, Absalom, insisted that she remained quiet 
about the incident and instructed her to be isolated in his home. (2 Sam. 13:20). She was 
innocent, but her tragic rape damaged the beautiful woman’s life. The incident infected 
and damaged David’s household bitterly since Absalom killed his half-brother. King 
David’s family dynamic crashed, and they became full of Han in their lives. 

From session four, the participants gained a deeper understanding of Han. They 
studied how Han destroyed lives and created greater Han individually and collectively. 
Multiple questions helped participants explore the Han in Tamar's story, and those 
questions are provided (Appendix E). Participants were asked to write their reflection to 
assess how Han impacted Tamar’s life and David’s entire family. 


Table 5. Fifth session of curriculum 

















Topic 4: Understanding Historical African-American and Korean-American Han 
Time Lesson Activity Outcome 

5 minutes Opening prayer 

40 minutes | Han Theology | 1. View #1 Video: “The Understanding Han and 
From History | Rape of Recy Taylor (2017) | how historical suffering 
of African- — Black Woman in Jim Crow | affects people. 
American South Scene (3/10) movie 
Female Slaves | clip.”? 
and Korean 
Comfort 
Women 

















> Movieclips, “The Rape of Recy Taylor (2017) — Black Woman in Jim Crow South Scene (3/10) | 
Movieclips,” YouTube, June 7, 2018, accessed June 7, 
2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=G90tPiniLd8. 
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2. View #2 Video: “Korean 
Comfort Woman (Sexual 
Slavery)’? 
10 minutes Personal reflection: Identify their emotional 
journaling and spiritual struggle in 
the larger scale of Han 
theology 
5 minutes Healing Prayer Comfort Spirit 





The purpose of the fifth session, topic 4, was for participants to recognize Han 
that continues through the generations from the past. The first movie clip was a part of 
the documentary called The Rape of Recy Taylor. Recy Taylor was a black woman who 
was raped by seven white men. However, no one was indicted for the crime. None of 
those white men suffered any consequences from severely violating her. Recy Taylor did 
not stay silent even though she was in danger as a black woman nonconformist in the 
Southern United States during the Jim Crow law era. The incident of Recy Taylor was 
full of Han beyond Recy Taylor. A group of white men sabotaged a black woman as an 
individual. However, the violated black woman’s life caused Han in black people 
collectively. The documentary showed that black people had unresolved issues years after 
and experienced Han into modern days. 

The second movie clip in the fifth session reported about the over 200,000 young 
Korean women who became “Comfort Women” through sexual enslavement by Japanese 
soldiers during World War II. The Japanese government tried covering up the crimes, but 
this uglier side of Japanese history surfaced nonetheless. Worst of all, the Japanese 


government and the Korean government still cannot find a resolution for the surviving 


3 Arirang News, “Footage of Korean Women Sexually Enslaved by Japanese Soldiers in WWII 
Revealed for the First Time,” YouTube, July 5, 2017, accessed June 7, 
2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=mUb25_Uj-p0. 
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victims, the comfort women. The history of “Comfort Women” continues to be aired on 


the Korean news because it is the continuation of the Korean national Han, causing 


Korean people to live with bitterness toward the Japanese. 


Watching these two movie clips helped participants to know black women’s Han 


in the past resembles the unresolved Korean comfort women’s Han. The participants also 


saw how unresolved Han continues down through generations. The fifth session's goal 


was for the participants to find the common ground of Han outside of their ethnicity, in 


this case with respect to Korean people. Therefore, the participants found a sense of 


connection through understanding and matching Hans from African-American and 


Korean women. Questions were provided for the participants to identify and understand 


Han from the video clips (Appendix F). 


Table 6. Sixth session of curriculum 





Topic 5: Understanding Contemporary African-American and Korean-American Han 

















Issues Between 
African- 
Americans and 
Korean- 
Americans with 
Regard to Han 
Theology. 





suffering in the 
Englewood Community. 
Watching the video clip, 
“Black Girl Gets 
Attacked by Korean 
Store Owners.” + 

2. Korean-American 
business owners’ 
suffering in black 
community. Watching 
the video clip, “Couple 





Time Lesson Activity Outcome 
5 minutes Gathering and Opening | Feel the presence of the 
Prayer Holy Spirit and 
communion with one 
another. 
40 minutes | Contemporary 1. African-American Understanding African- 


American and Korean- 
American Hans in 
modern time. Finding the 
common life struggle and 
pain between African- 
Americans and Korean- 
Americans. 





4 Beauty Secret, “Black Girl Gets Attacked by Korean Store Owners,” YouTube, July 16, 2017, 
accessed June 8, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=YsFgXC9mé6qg. 
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Stealing Louis Vuitton 





Bag.” > 
10 minutes Personal reflection, Acknowledge the 
journaling challenges African- 


Americans and Korean- 
American business 
owners face. 

5 minutes Prayer Healing prayer for them 
as well as for Korean- 
American local business 
owners. 























In the sixth session, topic 5, Han resulting from more recent and present incidents 
is explored. Han is like a living creature because it crosses over space and time. Han 
occurs among the modern African-American and Korean-American business owners for a 
good reason. They are coming from a different culture and run into each other with 
different views and expectations. As a result, they experience conflict, generating Han. 
For example, two video clips are provided in the sixth session to understand Han between 
the African-American and Korean-American business owners in the black community. 
The first video clip is about a black woman who was knocked down on the floor by the 
KASBO at the Korean American owned store. The incident happened when a black 
woman stole merchandise and attempted to walk out without paying. The KASBO 
stopped the black woman at the door, but the black woman refused to stop. The incident 
led to a physical altercation. The black woman screamed to be released because she could 
not breathe as the store owner pressed her neck down. The woman was humiliated and 


physically violated in a public place. 


> Vetoben, “Couple Stealing Louis Vuitton Bag,” YouTube, September 30, 2016, accessed June 8, 
2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=-JlyKmeGOSU&t=5 1s. 
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The second video clip was about shoplifting incident recorded in a KASBO store. 


A black couple walked into the store to shop. The black man grabbed a woman’s purse 


from the shelf and stuck it under his jacket while his partner distracted the store owner 


with conversation. The video clip ended when the couple walked out of the store without 


paying for the bag. These two videos are available on YouTube for the whole world to 


view. The purpose of showing these two video clips is to help the participants see how 


Han is created and evolves in the modern black community. The participants were asked 


to observe and assess the Han from both videos and answer the provided questions 


(Appendix G). 


Table 7. Seventh session of curriculum 



































Topic 6: Understanding Jesus’ Han and How Jesus Overcomes Han (Luke 23:13-43) 
Time Lesson Activity Outcome 
5 minutes Opening prayer Group unity through the 
Holy Spirit 
20 minutes | Bible Study on | Human Sin, God’s Understanding how Jesus 
Luke 23:13-43. | Forgiveness and suffered Han, but also how 
Reconciliation, Purpose | he overcomes Han. 
of redemption. 
15 minutes Discuss ERUMC and Understanding the power 
KASBO Han in light of | of Jesus in overcoming 
Jesus’ story Han in both ERUMC and 
KASBO. 
10 minutes Personal reflection, Remind participants of 
journaling their salvation and how 
Jesus overcomes their 
personal Han. 
10 minutes Praising and Praying Feel the presence of the 
Holy Spirit 





The seventh session, topic 6, focused on learning and assessing Han from Jesus’ 


passion. The participants read and reflected on Han from Luke 23:13-43. The Scripture 


story is about Pilate assembling the chief priests and other Jewish authorities because the 


Jewish community demanded Pilate crucify Jesus. Pilate becomes the victim of Han. 
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Pilate is not comfortable about making the decision that the Jewish leaders wanted. He 
did not find any wrong committed by Jesus. Jesus was an innocent person to him. 
However, Pilate sentenced Jesus to be crucified, and he released Barabbas, a murderer. 
Pilate felt pressured and could not overcome the crowd’s demand even though he had the 
authority. He consciously did wrong because of the power of the crowd, and he 
experienced Han. Plus, many other people experienced Han from the Scriptures. For 
instance, a man named Simon of Cyrene was pulled away from the crowd and had Jesus’ 
cross put on his shoulders to carry. He was a real bystander and had no relationship with 
Jesus or anyone who enforced the crucifixion. He did not have the opportunity to resist 
carrying the cross, and he experienced Han. Many people following along with Jesus, 
including many women shrieking and wailing in grief, encountered Han. However, Jesus’ 
passion was the highlight and turning point of understanding the Han. 

The passion of Jesus’ story was significant for the participants because they 
observed and studied how an innocent man, Jesus, suffered without doing wrong. Jesus’ 
suffering is a typical Han. The participants related themselves to Jesus, who was innocent 
but suffered to the fullest. Also, Han occurs and impacts many people when vicious 
incidents happen, whether or not they are directly involved. From the seventh session, the 
participants learned how Han evolves around people and a community collectively. 

Most importantly, the participants in this session studied and understood how 
Jesus overcame the people’s Han. Jesus asked God to forgive those people who did not 
know what they were doing from their Han. The seventh session opened the group to be 
vulnerable yet strong enough to embrace human suffering through Jesus’ Han. The 


discussion material is provided (Appendix H). 
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Table 8. Eighth session of curriculum 





























Topic 7: Biblical Study of Suffering (The Story of Naaman) — Han (2 Kings 5:1-19) 
Time Lesson Activity Outcome 

5 minutes Opening prayer 

20 minutes | Lesson: 2 Kings Discuss where steps Understand the work 
5:1-19. Study the | towards overcoming Han of the Divine and 
characters on occur in the story. how to recognize the 
Naaman’s story supernatural work of 
and their role. the Holy Spirit. 

20 minutes Discuss how the Determine practical 

supernatural power of the steps to have the 
Holy Spirit can help Holy Spirit work in 
participants make steps their lives to make 
towards overcoming Han steps of active 

in their lives and in the compassion towards 
lives of KASBO. KASBO. 

10 minutes | Reflection Journaling Personal reflection on 
overcoming Han in 
their life and how to 
make steps toward 
others. 

5 minutes Prayer Witnessing the Holy 
Spirit works in their 
daily lives. 











The discussion of the eighth session, topic 7 (Appendix I), was for the participants 


to see and understand how God’s supernatural work is displayed through marginalized 


and vulnerable people. God's supernatural work came through the victims. They became 


a tool to display God's supernatural work and bring transformation to lives. The little 


Jewish girl from the Naaman story was a powerless person. Nevertheless, she became a 


gate to the supernatural work of God to Naaman. Naaman was privileged and powerful, 


but he needed to be isolated due to his uncleaned disease. 


In contrast, there was a little girl who became a slave unjustly. She had no power 


or resources. However, the little slave girl believed that God could heal Naaman’s disease 


and his emotional suffering. She opened a door for Naaman to experience a miracle 
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healing. Naaman’s story tells of the Spirit of God manifesting through a person who 


trusted God. Also, Naaman’s story was a message of God's love for all humans, 
regardless of origin. It was a powerful story to share with the participants because it 
helped them see that the underprivileged could be God’s way to help people experience 
God's supernatural work. 

Moreover, God’s blessing comes through the underprivileged, strengthening them 
to live together with their oppressor peacefully. Studying Naaman’s story was beneficial 
for the participants because they could relate themselves to a little slave girl who was 
marginalized. She became an example to the participants of the supernatural work of God 
that could be expressed toward the KASBO. This session's purpose was for the group to 
see how God empowers the marginalized and those who had been treated unjustly. 

Lastly, the ninth session was the final discussion group time. The ninth session 
was the most critical gathering because the ninth session was the bridge from the project 
outcome to the future acts. In the ninth session, the participants had the opportunity to 
share what they gained from the learning experiences throughout the project and to 
complete the post-survey (Appendix J) to assess the project's outcome. The ninth session 
was necessary because it was the first step in approaching the KASBO for restorative 
justice and revealing the Holy Spirit's ongoing work toward reconciliation between the 
ERUMC and the KASBO. Plus, the ninth session was significant beyond the racial issues 
between ERUMC and the KASBO. The participants learned that their understanding and 
practice could also be a key to alleviating racial conflict between ERUMC and Mid- 


Eastern American small business owners in the Englewood community. 
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From the project, the participants, the African-American church members, learned 
how to begin the process to restore broken relationships with the KASBO who had 
caused them Han. The ultimate goal for this project was to change their view of racism 
by experiencing an increase in the Holy Spirit, in their fruit of the spirit, and in their 
ability to understand and feel empathy toward human suffering and pain. Thus, the 
participants’ ultimate goal was to reach out and showed compassionate acts toward the 
KASBO as the Holy Spirit empowered them. The ultimate goal could not be measured or 
achieved due to COVID-19. However, the project was able to measure how the 
participants’ fruit of spirit increased after the project. 

The hypothesis was examined using qualitative methods. The data collected 
included participants’ pre and post-surveys, in-class discussions, notes, and journals. The 
individual verbal interviews were conducted throughout the eight sessions of group 
meetings. As mentioned above, before the first-session meeting, participants filled out the 
pre-survey (Appendix B) without knowing the purpose of the project. Han theology 
(Appendix C) was introduced to the participants during the second meeting. The Bible 
study questions (Appendix D-E) were given to the participants before the third and fourth 
meetings. The participants had discussions on the assignments during the third and the 
fourth sessions. The discussion questions (Appendix F-G) were given to the participants 
after they viewed the videoclips in session five and six. The Bible study questions 
(Appendix H-I) were assigned to participants before the seventh and eighth sessions 


where they then discussed the material. Lastly, in session nine, the participants had open 
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discussions on their experience throughout the project, and they completed the post- 
survey (Appendix J). 

The data collections were from the seven participants out of ten who signed the 
covenant agreement in the beginning. For the data report, anonymous names were used to 
maintain participant confidentiality. Some of the personal reflections from each session 
are also generalized because of the sensitive nature of the shared stories. In addition, one 
context associate participated in the project, and one professional associate added many 


insights to format the discussion questions and methods of the project. 


Data from the Project 

The project data was collected in various formats. First, data was collected from 
the pre and post-surveys that qualitatively measured how the participants experienced 
God’s supernatural work through studying Han theology. Studying and understanding 
Han theology is important because it is the doorway for participants to see their pain and 
suffering perspective. They gained the ability to relate to perpetrators and their human 
suffering. In other words, they experienced a transformation by studying Han theology 
because they gained strength and compassion themselves and toward people who brought 
pain and suffering to them, specifically the KASBO. 

The participants needed the touch of God's supernatural work since it was not 
easy to share personal pain and wounds and be vulnerable in the public setting. 
Therefore, once the participants experienced the supernatural work of God, they 
experienced healing. As a result, they gained the strength to reach out to the KASBO and 


connect emotionally and spiritually. The following table 9 compares results pre-course to 
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post-course regarding participants’ understanding of the Han theology. The data 


presented is sum total of the seven participant’s answers, on a scale of one to ten, to the 
various post-survey question (Appendix J questions, 1-2, 3-4, and 5-6). 


Table 9. Comparison of understanding of Han theology in pre- and post-surveys 





The power of studying and Pre-Survey Post-Survey Percent (%) 
understanding Han Theology (Maximum (Maximum Difference 
of 70) of 70) 


The awareness of human 
suffering and pain (Han)? 8 60 +750% 


Have you considered praying 
for the KASBO? 21 54 +257% 


Have you reached out to the 
KASBO and show them the 15 59 +393% 
compassionate acts? 

















According to the data in table 9, studying Han theology changed the participants’ 
perception and attitude toward human suffering and pain. The pre-course data shows very 
little awareness among the participants regarding their own Han and their spiritual 
connection with the KASBO. Thus, the participants did not show much compassion 
toward the KASBO. Only three participants thought about praying for the KASBO before 
studying the Han theology. Otherwise, most participants did not have any connection 
between the KASBO and themselves. The KASBO have been outside the participants’ 
pathos. However, the data shows a dramatic difference from before to after studying the 
Han theology. 

The majority of the participants gained insights from studying Han theology. 
Most of the participants now understand that Han is a combination of negative feelings 
when people feel victimized by their circumstances or by perpetrators. Understanding the 


Han itself can change the perspective of a person. For example, one participant exclaimed 
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in one of the discussions that she had always been conscious of how people view her as a 
black female. When she was in corporate America, she felt the need always to be 
“better.” She was very wary of white men and even made certain that she commanded 
respect. Historically, black women were not viewed with respect by white men. As a 
result, she experienced Han; and it is shown in how she relates to black men and 
interracial relationships. She learned that Han is mixed negative feelings of anger, 
hopelessness, and resentment, and she has had those feeling many times. 

She felt some freedom because she was able to identify her negative feelings and 
see how her Han impacts her life and her people. She said examining Han opened her 
mind to people’s pain and suffering. Unfortunately, all people, including her, need more 
grace and mercy from God. Acknowledging and awareness of her Han has been a healing 
experience for her. 

A second participant learned that Han has been evident throughout the history of 
human lives. No one is exempt from Han, and it does not discriminate. Han is 
generational and is evident in other men and women. She learned that Han could connect 
experiences that allow room for sympathy, empathy, and compassion for those around 
her. She experienced vulnerability in a way to sense the Spirit of God. She stated that the 
Han experience taught her that she is not safe, and that she must utilize God’s protection 
and wisdom to do what needs to be done in this world. Han cripples one’s mind and life 
so that Han requires great spiritual healing through Jesus Christ. 

A third participant wrote the Han can be utilized to address the cultural hurts of 


many cultures. Her journal noted that studying Han called for more restorative 
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conversations for those communities affected by Han. Han can be the gate of openness to 


businesses and communities where they can grow in diversity. 

As the data from the table 9 showed, most participants agreed that their 
understanding of human suffering and pain through Han helped them see others’ pain and 
feel empathy, especially toward the KASBO’s. As a result, they feel more compassionate 
toward the KASBO and all humans around them. The Spirit of God worked through the 
participants because they were impacted by studying Han theology. 

The second set of data, shown in table 10 below, is a numerical measurement of 
the self-identified levels of the fruit of the Spirit participants experienced before and after 
the project. The fruit of the Spirit, found in Galatians 5:22-23, is peace, patience, 
kindness, goodness, gentleness, faithfulness, and self-control. The self-reported level of 
each aspect of the fruit of Spirit was used to measure the work of the Holy Spirit in the 
lives of the participants with regard to their views of the KASBO. 

The original plan for the DMin project was for ERUMC participants to visit one 
Korean owned store in the Englewood neighborhood prior to taking the class without any 
direction or specific instructions. They were then to record their actions and feelings at 
the store in the pre-survey. At the conclusion of the project, participants were to visit the 
same Korean owned store, again without specific instructions. There actions and feelings 
from this second visit would then have been recorded in the post-survey. However, due to 
COVID-19 and the closing of all the small stores in Englewood, these tasks were not 
possible. As a result, only the perceived sense of the fruit of the Holy Spirit towards the 


KASBO was able to be measured for this DMin project. 
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Participants were asked in the pre- and post- surveys to rank their sense of each 
aspect of the fruit of the Spirit with regard to the KASBO. The fruit of Spirit levels, as 
shown in table 10, dramatically changed for the participants. There was an increase in 
aggregate of the participant responses (from 177% to 226%) in each aspect of the fruit of 
the Spirit. The participants sensed an increase in every aspect of the fruit of the Spirit 
towards the KASBO as a result of their work through the course sessions. The hope is 
that this increase of the fruit of the Sprit would translate into the participants being more 
willing to embrace the KASBO and display compassionate act towards the KASBO. 
Based upon this increase in all the aspects of the fruit of the Spirit in the seven 
participants, it would be anticipated that the visit to the Korean owned store after the 
project would have been a very different experience for the ERUMC participants than 
their visit prior to the project. Of course, COVID-19 prevented confirming this. 


Table 10. Comparison of fruit of the Spirit in pre- and post-surveys 
































Aspect of the fruit of the Spirit Pre-Survey Post-Survey Percent (%) 
(Maximum of (Maximum of Difference 
70) 70) 
Love 23 a2 +226 
Joy 20 51 +204 
Peace 25 a2 +208 
Patience 31 53 +171 
Kindness 32 56 +175 
Goodness 23 a2 +226 
Gentleness Zo 48 +192 
Faithfulness 27 51 +189 
Self-Control 31 oe) +177 
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As table nine shows, the participants experienced a huge difference in all the 
aspects of the fruit of the Spirit after the Han study. The surveys revealed that all of the 
participants advanced as it relates to the fruit of the Spirit. For instance, one participant 
noted that her understanding of Han, human suffering, and pain is more traumatic than 
suspected because Han is hidden. The Han has deep-rooted complexes, pain, and 
suffering for the victim and the abuser. She thought there was no way of resolving the 
evidence of Han in human lives because of the depressing view and discussion of two 
videos from the fifth session. These vides show the dehumanizing effects of sexual abuse 
of women and human sex trafficking. 

Nevertheless, watching videos from the sixth session enlightened her since the 
two African-American and Korean women each experienced pain and suffering. She felt 
compassion toward both the women in the video. As a woman, she was able to relate to 
African-American and Korean women in the videos. She felt empathy equally for 
African-American and Korean women in the videos. Thus, she, as an African-American, 
cried for those Korean women who had been raped, abused, and violated. 

One of the participants saw the pain and suffering of the African-American who 
shoplifted at the Korean-American owned store. Even though the shopper’s action was 
wrong, the participant wanted to show compassion towards her for several reasons. 
African-American struggles are related to poverty, unemployment, little or no health care, 
food deserts, sub-standard employment opportunities, and the lack of education. The 
black woman in the video was one example of the injustice that many blacks experience 
in the nation. In other words, the black woman who shoplifted at the Korean-American 


owner store could have been suffering from systemic racism. 
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This same participant also identified the KASBO's pain and suffering. The 


KASBO struggle with the ability to manage their business without theft and destruction. 
They are also struggling with the ability to have a return of profit or income. The 
struggles of the African-American shoppers and the KASBO look different. However, 
she learned those struggles of both groups are the same from the human suffering aspect. 
The project helped her to see human suffering in a deeper and broader aspect than in the 
past. 

Most of the participants felt empathy and wanted to reach out to the KASBO after 
the project, and the data shows their fruit of the Spirit advanced. The Spirit of God 
manifested throughout the project and touched the participants. The participants 
experienced transformation and noticed their heart and attitude change from the project. 
This is the result of God's supernatural work. 

The third set of data collected were from personal journeys and interviews. Some 
participants experienced the supernatural work of God during and after the project. For 
example, one participant saw the Spirit of God throughout the entire Naaman’s story. She 
learned that each circumstance in Naaman's story was a gate to witness the power of God. 
She learned the little slave girl was at the right place at the right time for the will of God 
towards Naaman. Moreover, she learned the supernatural power of God works beyond 
the little slave girl. There were multiple layers of incidents and people to bring Naaman 
to experience the miraculous healing. Many people were obedient to God and God used 
them supernaturally so that Naaman experienced the supernatural work of God. The 
participant believed that if any of the characters had disobeyed God, then Naaman would 


not have received supernatural healing. 
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That being said, the participant was convinced that God is in every step of human 
life. She believes that her participation in this project must have orchestrated by God for 
special purposes. Thus, she was open to Bible study, discussion, and hearing insights 
from the other participants. Her goal was to rebuild relationships with the KASBO 
through restorative practices. She noted that she was willing to meet the KASBO in the 
future and offer a blessing prayer at the store or invite the KASBO to the church. 

One of the participants was not excited about the project or the study of Han 
theology. She said this project exposed her to some negative Korean-American 
perspectives and their perception of black people. She was not concerned about Korean- 
American's well-being because she felt they were doing much better than many black 
people. She also thought that culture has an enormous impact on people’s Han. Because 
of these thoughts, she said that she would not initiate or reach out to the KASBO or show 
them compassionate acts. 

On the other hand, if there was an event where African-Americans and the 
KASBO were brought together for restorative justice, she was willing to share her 
thoughts on the KASBO. It would provide her an opportunity to share the misperceptions 
of all black people. Lastly, she could see herself being more charitable regarding the bad 
experiences with the KASBO. 

The following comes from one of the participants after the conclusion of the 
project. Her story needs to be included in this report because her experience and 
statement are significant. This particular participant initiated a private interview with me 
because something changed within her during the course of the project. She did not know 


about the story of Tamar (2 Samuel 13) until this project. She experienced a 
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transformation while she explored the Han from the story of Tamar. She said she had a 
very similar experience as Tamar's story when she was a young girl. She never revealed 
her story to anyone until this project. It was vital for her to find out that Tamar’s story 
was an actual story in the Bible. Her experience was sad, yet powerful, because she felt a 
heavy weight lift from her body. I have a feeling God prepared this project for her. God’s 
supernatural work was shown through this project because this person received healing 
experienced from her past. It was the resurrection event for her. 

One participant believed the power of the Holy Spirit touched her because her 
interpretation of the Bible changed. Her journal noted that she took Jesus’ statement from 
the cross differently after studying Han theology. One of Jesus’ message has always 
bothered her. She was previously skeptical about Jesus praying to God to forgive those 
who crucified him because they did not know what they were doing (Lk. 23:34). She did 
not understand how Jesus thought those people did not know what they were doing. She 
believed Jesus only prayed for those who did wrong to him because Jesus is God after all. 
She felt it was not possible to forgive those who wronged you. However, after studying 
Han theology, she saw that people crucified Jesus without knowing what they were doing 
because they acted out of their Han. She learned an action out of Han was not intentional. 
Therefore, Jesus’ words asking God to forgive those who crucified him because they did 
not know what they were doing were genuine. She noted, “Jesus did not speak a white 
lie.” The participant experienced the supernatural work of God because the Holy Spirit 
enlightened her to remove doubt from her faith. 

The project's outcome was very positive and had many moments of celebration 


since the participants experienced the power of God through studying Han theology. As 
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mentioned above, ten participants agreed to be a part of the project, but seven finished the 
whole project faithfully and are included in the data. From the seven, six participants 
claimed that they experienced the power of God because they were able to reflect on the 
progression of their human suffering and pain. God worked through studying Han 
theology. The participants were impacted by the study and the project as a whole even 
though a few questions could not be answered due to the limitations imposed by the 
COVID-19 pandemic. 

The project could not start as planned in the middle of March 2020 due to 
COVID-19 hitting the nation requiring social distancing. First, the curriculum and 
meeting style changed from on-site to virtual. Second, the original participants were 
replaced with those who could participate virtually. Initially, the participants were all 
church members who lived in the Englewood community; they were asked to be a part of 
the project since this project was related to the Englewood community. The original 
participants were the people who shopped locally in the Englewood community and had 
household incomes lower than the average. However, the participants who finished the 
project were not the local shoppers in Englewood. They had higher education and have 
better financial resources; thus they were able to join the project virtually through their 
computer technology. They have more choices to make and the power to lead the lifestyle 
they seek. Therefore, I cannot determine if the outcome of this project would have been 
different if the initial participants was used. 

The virtual meetings were challenging. Most of the participants who finished this 
project were seniors and were not accustomed to virtual meetings. It was hard to catch the 


full conversation since lessons were occurring through virtual meetings. For instance, 
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conversations were disconnected or disturbed on multiple occasions because of internet 
speed and connectivity. Additionally, some deeper conversations or discussions had been 
discontinued at times when the internet connection dropped. I believe some messages 
were missing due to the virtual meeting. Body language makes up a significant portion of 
conversation or communication, but it was hard to read each other’s body language on a 
virtual call. Missing participants’ body language limited the data collection since 
studying Han concerns human feeling that is expressed physically as well as verbally. 

Also, this project format changed due to COVID-19. The participants were 
assigned to visit or shop at a particular Korean-American owned store in Englewood 
before they filled out the pre-survey. The participants were to start the project will all 
having a recent experience with the KASBO. Due to the pandemic, none of the 
participants were able to visit and have some kind of new experience at Korean- 
American owned store. The participants took this project from their experience with the 
KASBO in the past. Three participants out of seven had not shopped or visited the 
Korean-American owned store for a long while. Hence, they did not have a personal 
feeling from direct experience with the KASBO, or at the specified Korean-American 
owned store in Englewood area. The outcome might be different if the participants had 
personal experiences at the same Korean-American owned store before they filled out the 
pre-survey. 

Testing the hypothesis of this project has been challenging due to COVID-19. 
Yet, everything that we (the participants and I) went through has been a valuable 
experience as well as a good resource for the future. The participants’ spirit was 


strengthened, and as a result, almost all of the participants claimed they are more open to 
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a better relationship with the KASBO. The supernatural work of God empowered the 


participants through studying Han theology and the Scriptures. Thus, the participants 
witnessed the advancement of their fruit of the Spirit, and that will hopefully lead them to 
show compassionate acts toward the KASBO in the future. 

There has already been some indication of implementation of acts of compassion 
following the conclusion of the project. Two of the project participants reported during 
the writing of this thesis that they visited a Korean owned business and offered workers 
peace and prayer at the store. One of these went to the KASBO store in Englewood that 
was looted and apologized for what had happened to them. The supernatural work of God 


clearly touched the participants through this project. 


Summary of Learning 

Han involves layers of negative feeling, and it not easy to measure the depth. In 
other words, Han cannot be described with one word like anger or grief because each 
feeling can have multiple layers, and those feelings display differently from one person to 
the other. Facilitating the discussion during the sixth session (that included the video clip: 
“Black Girl Gets Attacked by Korean Store Owners’’) was challenging since the 
participants assessed the KASBO’s anger differently. Four out of seven participants 
thought the KASBO overreacted to the black woman who stole a small merchandise 
piece. Those four participants believed the KASBO’s physically attacking of the black 
woman had gone too far. They even showed anger toward the KASBO in the video. 

Three participants viewed the KASBO from the video differently. They saw 


layers of the KASBO’s anger. The three participants tried to help those four participants 
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to see the layers of the KASBO’s anger that erupted in the video. But the other four 


participants disagreed. This moment was a huge challenge for me because I, as a Korean- 
American woman, felt the deep struggles of the KASBO. I felt anxious after the 
discussion. From this experience, I realized I had unsolved anger towards black people 
like other KASBO. All the memories in the past came to me. I was a small business 
owner in the southside of Chicago many years ago, and I had a similar experience as the 
KASBO in the video. Therefore, I was frustrated over the participants who could not find 
empathy toward the KASBO. It was an agonizing but enlightening moment for me. 

Recognizing Han from people or circumstances was not easy for the participants. 
The Han was a new concept for the participants to grasp. I noticed the participants 
focused on good and evil. They were frustrated when they were challenged to uncover a 
person’s Han layers at the beginning of the sessions. The participants shared their opinion 
during the session. Thus, they needed to be reminded that studying Han is not a collection 
of information about an incident or people’s behavior. Han is not about finding facts. 
Studying Han is recognizing wounded human feelings. This difference between fact and 
feeling is part of the reason there were tensions when the participants discussed the video, 
“Black Girl Gets Attacked by Korean Store Owners.” From this experience. I learned that 
studying Han is not a simple or short-term study. 

The supernatural power of God led to this project. This project started and 
finished during the pandemic. Moreover, the social issue, Black Lives Matter, elevated 
the issues in this project when a black man, George Floyd, died as a result of police 
misconduct. As a result, protests occurred during the project. These protests demanded 


justice for black people. An additional element was that looters attacked local stores at 
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night, many of them Korean-American owned. The looting that occurred in Englewood 
aired on the local TV news. The participants watched it, and the news helped them see 
the ugliness of people who looted the small business. Further, the participants witnessed 
the damages and devastation toward the local small business owners in Englewood. The 
participants saw that result of the social issue of racism while also seeing the real damage 
to the stores by local people. Hence, the participants who connected to the project wanted 
to visit the local Korean stores and help the store owners to clean the messes caused by 
the looting. God opened the participants’ eyes to acknowledge the purpose of the project 
before they started. 

God’s supernatural power works in our imagination. God expanded this project 
beyond the project of ERUMC. God opened the doors to present this project multiple 
times before Korean churches throughout the U.S. and a team of Korean pastors in 
Canada. God led me to write an article for Discipleship Ministries from this project. The 
article title was “Why the Black Lives Matter,” written in the Korean language rooted in 
this project. This article was published as part of the 2020 Korean UMC journal, which is 
distributed to all the United Methodist Korean clergy persons, lay leaders, and Korean 
churches throughout the world. This project not only empowered the ERUMC 
participants, but also Korean immigrant church leaders in the United States, Canada, and 
around the globe. Publishing the articles from this project for the Korean Christian 
leaders was the actual supernatural work of God. 

This project can also edify other multi-ethnic communities since the landscape of 
America is a land of diversity. The racism and ethnicity conflict between the African- 


American and the Korean-American also occurs with Arab-American small business 
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owners. African-Americans experience the same conflict with the Arab-American small 
business owners as the KASBOs in the Englewood community. I occasionally hear from 
the church members that there are some conflicts between African-American and these 
new small business owners. Perhaps, this project can be a tool to minimize the conflict 
between the African-American and the new Arab-American small business owners in the 


Englewood community as well as other multi-ethnic communities throughout America. 


Conclusion 

This project was about participants experiencing the supernatural work of God. 
Persons plan their course, God leads the way (Proverbs 16:9). The project was created for 
the members of the ERUMC because of the problem of racism. The project moves to 
decrease the discrimination and ethnic conflict between the African-American and the 
KASBOs in the Englewood community. Initially, ten prospective church members who 
reside in Englewood volunteered to be a part of the project. They were asked to visit the 
Korean-American owned stores in Englewood before the pre-survey. The purpose was 
for the participants to experience the Korean store owner’s behavior toward them. The 
pre-survey would have been filled out after their visitation to the Korean owned stores. 
The project curriculum was formatted for six weeks of sessions and planned to be held at 
the church site. However, many things changed due to the pandemic, COVID-19. 

The Spirit of God led this project from the beginning to the end despite the 
pandemic. Most of initial ten participants, church members who reside in Englewood, 
could not participate in this project due to COVID-19. The group meetings had to be held 


through virtual meetings and most of the original participants did not have the resources 
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or ability to attend a virtual setting. Thus, new participants had to be selected. These new 


participants have different living standards and or styles than the original participants. 

Most of the new participants who decided to be a part of the project were not 
Englewood residents. Additionally, they had better income resources and much higher 
educational experiences than the original participants. The Korean store owners may treat 
them differently because the new participants’ appearances are different from the original 
participants who reside in the Englewood community. 

The curriculum changed from the originally planned six weeks of sessions to 
eight weeks. The virtual meetings were challenging since most participants were seniors 
who did not have much experience with high technology. The discussions dropped out a 
few times due to poor internet connection. Also, discussions could not be fully evaluated 
since it was hard to read body language from the participants. The eight weeks of the 
curriculum were formatted to collect the outcome of experiencing God's supernatural 
work for the participants. Stores were closed during the pandemic eliminating the original 
plan to have pre- and post-project experiences at Korean-American owned store. The data 
collected thus focused on the in-class experiences. The data collected were the pre- and 
post-surveys, notes from the discussions, participants' personal-journey through 
journaling, and post-project interviews. 

The outcome of this project showed that ERUMC participants experienced an 
increase in the fruit of the Holy Spirit. As a result, they grew as more robust and mature 
Christians. Thus, it must have been the supernatural work of God who enhanced their 
fruit of Spirit. As a result of the God’s work through the project, most participants would 


like to find opportunities to seek restorative justice with the KASBO. Their increase in 
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the fruit of Spirit is an indication of the work of the Holy Spirit. Studying Han theology 


has been a powerful tool to open the door for the participants to understand human 
suffering and pain. It provided the participants with a more profound sense of connection 
with others through human suffering and pain, which is the most common ground for all 
humans. 

God works mysteriously. Many participants experienced the fruit of the Spirit 
increased toward the KASBO because they felt increased compassion toward the 
KASBO. Some experienced weight lifted from their heart after God touched their deep 
wounds. As a result, their relationship with God became more precious to them. Another 
participant stated that restorative justice was the key to understanding and solving racism 
and ethnicity conflicts. She was interested in organizing a group with the KASBO for a 
conversation. One participant out of seven, however, did not show a change in her fruit of 
the Spirit, her thought, or attitude toward the KASBO. Not every person responds right 
away to the work of God in their life. 

God’s supernatural work went beyond this project with the ERUMC participants. 
Multiple workshops were done before the Korean Christian leaders throughout the United 
States and Canada based on this project's theme. A few articles were written for the 
Korean-American from this project. This project does not end yet; it has a great potential 
for people with racism and discrimination to experience God's supernatural work of 
healing and restoration. This project has been shown to be significant. Therefore, other 
churches, with appropriate modifications pertaining to the particular ethnicities involved, 


can move forward with this project and expand the kingdom of God. 
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Consent Form for DMin Research Project 


Project Theme: “Experience forgiveness and initiate restorative justice as the signs of 
God’s supernatural work.” 


Researcher: Grace Oh 


I voluntarily agree to participate in this 





research study. I understand the purpose of the project is to experience forgiveness and 
initiate restorative justice as the signs of supernatural work of God. I understand the 
project requires 6 group sessions of Bible studies, discussion, and personal reflection. I 
understand my input in the project and all information that I provide for this project will 
be confidential. I understand my name or identity will be replaced as anonymous. All 
information and/or interviews that I provide for this project will be only available to 
Pastor Grace Oh. Beside participation in the group sessions, I agree to offer interviews as 
it is necessity to complete the project. I also understand that I can withdraw at any time or 


refuse to answer any question without any consequences of any kind. 


Signature of participant Date 





Signature of researcher Date 
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Pre-survey 1 


Name 





The following questions are based upon your life experiences in the past. 


1. Have you ever shopped at a Korean owned store? Yes No 





If you have (Circle one) Never Oncea Year Once month Once a week 


2. Why have you not shopped at a Korean owned store if #1 question is no ? 


3. How have you experienced discrimination by Korean Americans? 


4. How do you feel about Korean owned business in Englewood? 


5. How do you feel about Korean business owners not living in Englewood? 


6. Describe your personal thought with racial issues between African-American and 
Korean-Americans (for instance, Rodney King, 1992 LA Riots. incident)? 
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Pre-survey 2 


Name: 





Rating your best statements from visitation to the local Korean-American owned businesses before you 
received this survey. 


1. Did you sense love toward a Korean owner/worker at the Korean owned store? 


none A lot 


none A lot 


none A lot 


none A lot 
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HAN THEOLOGY 


DMin project for Grace Oh 
Session #1 


Name: 





Session 1: Understanding human suffering in the Korean term, “Han.” 


1. 


Introducing human suffering, “Han”: 

Han is Korean terminology for human suffering. Dr. Andrew Sung Park 
introduced Han theology. He said, Han is emotional wounds from unresolved 
injustice and unfairness. It is negative human feelings like anger, hopelessness, 
resentment, and ignorance. Dr. Park describes in his book, The Wounded Heart of 
God, the Asian Concept of Han, and the Christian Doctrine of Sin, that Han 
suffering is greater and deeper than it appears to be. It is so strong that Han 
controls one’s physical, emotional, and spiritual status.' Han impacts a person 
individually or a group collectively. Worst of all, Han can be the cause of racism 
because negative personal experiences and wounds narrow one’s mind and 
ability. Han leads to prejudice, and prejudice produces conflict and hostility 
toward a person or/and the group.” Therefore, the lesson of Han is important 


because it teaches you to relate yourselves to those who have Han. 


2. Share personal pain and Suffering — Only voluntary. 


' Andrew S. Park, The Wounded Heart of God: The Asian Concept of Han and the Christian 


Doctrine of Sin (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1994), 16-17. 


? Park, The Wounded Heart of God, 61. 
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DMin project for Grace Oh 


Session #2 


Participant’s Name: 


Session 2: Understand “Han” from the story of Hagar (Gen 16:1-10; 21:8-21) 


1. 


2. 


8. 


a 


Where is Hagar coming from? 

How has Hagar ended up in Abram’s household? 

What is Hagar’s role to Sarai? 

What does Sarai want Hagar to do? 

How would Hagar feel when she is asked to be a surrogate mother for Sarai? 
What was the reason Sarai forcing Hagar to be sexually available to Abram? 
How would Abram feel when Sarai insisted that he throw out Hagar and Ishmael? 
Name Hagar’s pain and anguish. 


Name Sarai’s pain and anguish. 


10. Name Abram’s pain and anguish. 


11. Write down how your pain and anguish relates to people in Hagar’s story. 
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DMin project for Grace Oh 


Participant’s Name: 


Session 3: Understanding “Han” from the story of Tamar (2 Samuel 13). 


8. 


D3 


Who is Tamar? 

What is her personal character according to the Scriptures? 

Who is Absalom? 

Who is Amnon? 

What does Amnon do to Tamar and how does she reacts to him (2 Sam. 13:12)? 
What is the Absalom’s instruction to Tamar after she is raped my Amnon (2 Sam. 
13:20)? 

Does Absalom meet and serve Tamar’s need? 

What does King David do about Amnon rape of Tamar? 


What happens to Absalom after Tamar was raped by Amnon (2 Sam. 13:23-31)? 


10. Name Tamar’s pain and anguish. 


11. Name Absalom’s pain and anguish. 


12. Name Amnon’s pain and anguish. 


13. Name King David’s pain and anguish. 


14. How are King David’s family dynamics changed from the incident in the story? 


15. Write down how your pain and anguish relate to people in Tamar’s story. 


APPENDIX F 


STORY OF AN AFRICAN-AMERICAN SLAVE WOMAN 
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Session 4: Understanding “Han” from the story of African-American slave women and 


Korean Comfort women to Japanese soldiers. 


1. 


2 


How does the white slave owner treat African-American female slaves? 

What is the pain and anguish that African-American female slaves experience 
from the white slave owners? 

Who are the Korean Comfort women? 

What is the pain and anguish that the Korean Comfort women experience from 
the Japanese army? 

What is the common pain and anguish between African-American female slaves 
and the Korean Comfort women? 

Discuss how Han does impact the generation collectively. 

Write down how your pain and anguish relates to African-American female slaves 


and the Korean Comfort women. 
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Session 5: Understanding the African-American and Korean-American Small Business 


Owner/workers’ Han in present-day in the black community. 


i 


Il. 


Discussion and reflection from viewing the clip “Black Girl Gets Attacked by 


Korean Store Owners ”’ 


. What would be some reasons for the black woman to steal from merchants at 


the store? 
How would the black woman feel when the store owner knocks her down on 
the floor and pressed her neck? 


Why has the store owner become physically violent? 
Please think about the black woman’s Han as well as the store owners. 
Discussion and reflection from viewing the video clip “Couple stealing Louis 


Vuitton Bag”’ 


How would you feel if someone was coming to your place and stealing items 
from you continually? 


Please name the store owner’s Han! 


APPENDIX H 


JESUS’ HAN 
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Session 6: Understanding African-American and Korean-American Han through Jesus’ 


Han. 


1. 


Read Luke 23:13-43 

What did the crowd want Pilate do to Jesus? 

How did Pilate respond to the crowd? 

What is Pilate’s Han (unresolved negative emotion) he experiences? 

Why did women mourn while they follow Jesus? 

What is Simon from Cyrene’s Han? 

What is Jesus’ Han (unresolved negative emotion)? 

Can you relate yourself to any one from Luke 23:13-43? 

Jesus said, “Father, forgive them, for they do not know what they are doing?” 


Why would Jesus said they do not know what they are doing? 


10. What does Jesus saying “forgive them” mean to you? 


11. How does Jesus’ Han impact human history? 


APPENDIX I 


HAN AND THE HOLY SPIRIT 
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Session 7: Understand the Han of victim and the work of the Holy Spirit. 


1. Read 2 Kings 5:1-19 


2. Who is Naaman? 


Naaman is suffering from Leprosy. According to Bible, the disease is seem as an 
awful punishment from the Lord (2 Kings 5:7; 2 Chronicles 26:19-23), and lepers are 
required to live outside the camp or city (Numbers 5:1-4; 12:10-15). 


3. Can you name Naaman’s Han (unresolved negative feeling) from his suffering? 


4. Where was the little servant girl from? 


5. How did she end up at Naaman’s house? 


6. What is the little servant girl’s Han (unresolved negative feeling)? 


7. What did the little servant girl believe about Naaman’s disease? 


8. What was Naaman’s religion? 


9. What was the relationship dynamic from Naaman to Prophet Elisha? 


10. How did Prophet Elisha treat Naaman when he came to see him? 


11. Do you see Naaman’s Han from visiting Prophet Elisha? If you do, list those. 


12. What are the reasons for Naaman’s healing? 


13. Where do you see the Spirit of God? 
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14. How does the Spirit of God work in the story of Naaman? 


15. Where do you see yourself in the story? 
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Post-Survey 


Understanding the human pain and suffering (HAN) after studying Han. Circle to 
your best. 


1. How much were you mindful of Han before group discussion and reflection? 


2. How much are you mindful of Han after group discussion and reflection? 
none A lot 
WL Sesto Jee DeGhesne Bieta Duis peas Gears Wegaaides Oaaeees Divetide 10 
Acknowledgment and experiencing of the work of the Holy Spirit after studying Han. 
Circle to your best. 
3. Have you thought about praying for KASBO before you went to their store in the past? 
none A lot 
Woewede: Deedes Drsiaead ee Dieta OZ Th actin Ouseuiia Qciieie 10 
4. Can you pray for KASBO when you go to shop at the Korean-American owned store 


after Han study? 


none A lot 


5. Have you thought about reaching out to KASBO in Englewood and show an act of 
Christian compassion in the past? 


none A lot 
6. Can you reach out to KASBO in Englewood and show an act of Christian compassion 
near soon after Han study? 


none A lot 
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7. When you reach out to KASBO in Englewood and show an act of Christian compassion, 
what will you do? 


8. How did the Han study impact you? 


9. Have you witnessed the work of the Holy Spirit during the Han study? 


10. Can you reach out to the Korean-American business owners/stores and connect with them 
for restorative justice? If you do, what would be the ideal way to start the restorative 
justice? 


Rate your best statements from visiting to the local Korean-American owned 
businesses. 


1. Do you sense love toward KASBO after Han study? 


5. Did you sense kindness toward KASBO after Han study 


none A lot 
Lissecat Decceecs Jet eaet 1 ee Sease des O88 Tees One Sree 10 


8. Did you sense gentleness toward KASBO after Han study? 
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